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_ THE TIGER IN LOVE. 
COMMUNICATED BY A RESIDENT AT GENEVA. 


Aut the world knows that Orpheus, in his time, 
tamed tigers, and panthers, and lions, and made them 
obedient by the melody of his song and of his lyre. 
‘This is not so very surprising’; for who can withstand 
the magic of sweet sounds! Last summer I had oc. 
easion to admire here a circumstance which proves 
that there still exists a power which subdues wild 
beasts, and makes them gentle, tame, and even tender. 
Advinent, who is well known all over the Continent, 
eame to this city with his menagerie; and we found 
that he had made much greater advances in the edu- 
cation of these animals than the celebrated Martin, 
who, in fact, did nothing more than play and romp with 
an old lion and a small hyena. His tiger he left in qui- 
et, and always asserted that nothing was to be effected 
with those beasts, and that they were unsusceptible of 
any training; just as some teachers will only take pains 
with youths possessing extraordinary capacity, and 
neglect others by whom they are not likely to gain any 
éclat. 

This js far from being the case with Advinent, the 
Pestalozzi and Fellenberg of wild beasts. You should 
only see, when he entered the cage of the great sav- 
age hyena, with what commanding assurance he took 
all sorts of liberties with the formidable brute, how he 
snatched away the meat thrown to him, and would not 
allow him so much as to touch it. But this was not 
all; the ferocious animal was obliged to open his jaws to 
their full extent; Advinent then placed his head 
between them, and inthis position he fired a pistol 
close to the ear of the hywna. ‘I'he slightest, even invol- 
untary, start of the animal, the least movement of the 
jaw, might have cost him a wound at least. So far 
was anything of this kind from happening, that the 
spectators could not help noticing what pains the 
animal took to keep his teeth apart least he should hurt 
his master. The same trick Advinent performed with 
the tiger, a powerful and beautiful creature.. He did 
not indeed take the meat from him, but would not let 
him eat it, and laid hold of his fore-legs and made him 
jump and dance on the hinder just as he pleased. 

This tiger was extremly graceful in all his atti- 
tudes, positions, and motions : hence, a young lady of 
this city took a fancy to make drawings ofhim from 
nature. Accordingly, in the mornings, when there are 
few visitors, she placed herself before the cage of the 
tiger, fixed her lovely eyes upon his face, and waited 
till he assumed a fine attitude or position, nay, when 
he had lain down and curled himself up to sleep, she 
allowed him no rest, but made the keeper rouse and 
tease him, In the first days he was extremely angry 

| at this disturbance, but he soon became more gentle, 
and when Mademoiselle M. placed herself with her 
portfolio before the cege, he would rise, walk about, 
raise himself up, thrust his paws between the iron bars, 
asifto reach them out to her ; he would then throw 
himself down, playing and rolling on his back, as cats 
are accustomed to do, especially when she sang to 
him. Such an intimacy had soon taken place between 
them that Advinent declared that Mademoiselle M. 
might venture alone into the cage, for he was sure he 
would not hurt her. 

Tn ten days she had drawn him in five different po- 
sitions. Having finished her work she collected her 
drawings, tied up her portfolio, put on her gloves, and 

‘ waved a friendly farewell to the animal. Adieu, 
adieu, mon cher Hassan, je te remercie bien, said she, 
and away she went. Hassan looked after her till she 
teached the door, and then lay down to sleep, which 
he would not before have done'on any account ; for 
he was really gallant towards his fair visitor. 

Next morning, about the time when Mdlle{M -had 
been used tocome. Hassen roused up, licked himself, 
walked good-humouredly round and round, presently 
stood still, then lay down in various attitudes, got up 
again, turned and wound himself about like an acade- 
mic model, and at last raised himself on his hind legs, 
looking impatiently at the door, and taking no notice 
of the keepers, who spoke caressingly to him. Has- 
éan then became surly, howled in a frightful manner, 
gnashed his teeth furiously at his keepers, and when 
he was in this mood Advinet did not deem it prudent 
to go into his cage in the evening and to perform the 
Usual maucuvres with him. Hassan even ate less 
than usual, and contemptuously left a fine bone un- 
touched. 

On the following morning, about nine o’clock, there 
Were the same preparations, the same indications of 
hope and expectation, and the same joyous agitation 
$0 long as he conceived that she was likely to come, 
whose sweet smile, whose lovely face, and whose me- 
lodious voice had made a deep impression on his 
tiger-heart, But an hour afterwards he became so4 
furious and intractable that Advinent began to be 


alarmed. called, therefore, upon Mdlle. M.; ac- } 


quainted her with the state of the case, and requested 
her to visit Hassan, to see if he would then be pacified. 
What female would not have been flattered by such 
anapplication, She accompanied him and no sooner 
had she entered the menagerie than Hassan was totally 
ehanged ; the joy, the transport, of the brute, after his 
Previous rage, was most extraordinary ; he threw 
himself down immediately , and laid his haad on the 
floor, keeping his eyes stedfastly fixed on the lady : he 
then went through all his former favourite positions, 
and did everything to deserve her favourable notice and 
to detain her as long as possible, After staying a quar- 
ter of an hour, she left him again; it was not without 


Agitation thathe saw her depart, but he afterwards 


remained quiet. If inthe sequel Mdille. M. staid 


away for two days together, his rage was 
always renewed. In this manner I once saw Has- 
san myself pass from the most savage howling and 
rage tothe gentleness of a pet-cat when Maile, M. 
entered; and I verily believe with. Advinent that she 
might have led him throogh the streets by a riband. 


“THE BOAST OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Tux folly of attempting to teach children knowledge, 
by causing them to learn answers to set questions, 
aceording to the plan pursued in a variety of chate- 
chisms, is very properly exposed in the following ex- 
tract from an entertaining little work, called the « Di- 
versions of Hollycet :”— 

~ Maurice Clement was at this time on a visit to Hol- 
lycot. He had been at many different schools, and was 
lately sent to that waich George Herbert attended. 
He was sure that he must knew a great deal more than 
the Hollycot children ; for he was thirteen, and had 
been at fashionable schools, and much in London. 
His young cousins were very desirous to amuse and 
please him while he staid with them, but they had not 
yet succeeded. 

« Come and look at Bewick’s Birds Mr. Dodsley 
has lent us;” said Charles; or George will play at 
chess with you, I am sure; or if you would look at 
our series of kings and queens, or dissected maps. 

« I don’t care for baby amusements,” said Maurice. 

« Bat Mr. Dodsley says any thing is better than 
listlessness,” said Sophia. 

« T am not listless, cousin Sophia, only I have done 
my theme, and have nothing to do more to-night.” 

«s Has Maurice nothing to learn, nothing to teach, 
nothing to amuse himself or his friends with?” 
asked Mrs. Herbert. 

« No, ma’am ; I have done my theme, and I have 
read every book, and looked at every picture, and 
know every thing in this room.” 

« It is not large, to be sure,” said Mrs, Herbert ; 
« just twenty feet by sixteen. But how many wonders 
do these four walls enclose, my dear Maurice !” 

The drawing-room, play-room, and general sitting- 
room of the family, though not spacious, contained 
many useful, and a few ornamental and curious things, 
There was a cabinet with books belonging to the 
children, and another with’ books of their mother’s. 
There was also a small cabinet of natural history. 
There were globes, a few books of prints, some plaster 
casts, a few plants, Sophia’s piano-forte, and a time- 
piece on the chimney-shelf, with some foreign curi- 
osities ; there was also a prism and a microscope. It 
was a light, pleasant room, looking over the orchard 
trees and across the meadows tothe village-church 
rising below a wooded hill. 

“And you know every thing within the room, 


Maurice looked rather sheepish. “I assure you, 
mamma, Maurice knows a very great deal from his 
chatechism. He knows about the barometer and 
what thunder ie, and how the people of England are 
governed, and a hundred things. But pray, Maurice,” 
added George, « tell us what thunder is ?” 

« The explosion of lightning, just like the report of 
acannon, with the echees between the clouds and the 
earth.” 

« And the barometer 1” inquired Mrs. Herbert. 
« An instrument for ascertaining the weight of the 
atmosphere in inches.of mecury.” 

« But how ?” cried Charles. « I would like to 
know what does the weight of the atmosphere mean !” 

« Tam sure, ma’am;” said Maurice, appealing to his 
aunt, “ I have given the right answer. I have repeated 
itto my father a hundred times.” 

«IT trust Mr. Clement was instructed, though we 
are not,” said George, in a tone which drew on him 
his mother’s glance ; but ere that reproving glance fell, 
he had said, « Favour us now, Maurice, with an ac- 
count of the manner in which the people of England 
are governed,” 

« By laws made and powers enacted by the legisla- 
ture,” said Maurice, looking round in triumph. So- 
-phia gazed, Charles stared, and George smiled outright. 
« So I suppose there is nothing in this room, indeed, 
that, you don’t know, Maurice ?” 
« I think not, George.” ‘ 
« Suppose you tell Sophia,” said Mrs. Herbert, 
“why the lid of that tea-urn James has just now 
placed on the table is forced up and shaken ; why the 
smoke comes hissing up from it 1” 

“Itis quite simple that, aunt—just steam or va- 
pour.” 

« True ; but there is no steam in the water of the 
pump with which the urn is filled.” 

“It is the boiling ; the heat, ma’am, I suppose 
makes it.”” 

« Answered like a catechism,” said Mrs, Herbert ; 
“but still, how, in what manner, by what sort of 
strange process, does heat convert pump-water into 
vapour?” 

Maurice looked rather disconcerted. « This, then, 
is one thing within this small room which you do not 
yet know, Maurice. Think you, are there no more 
wonders around you ?” 
“I dare say not, ma’am,’ replied Maurice, looking 
cautiously round. “Tam pretty sure I know all be- 
sides.” « Ah! don’t you be too sure, cousin,” said 
Charles, with good-natured earnestness, 

“ Then, tell us, Maurice, why the wind is whist- 
ling in passing through the key-hole of that closet. 
door, You do not know, This little room contains 
wonders, the result of powers and principles in nature 


Maurice !” said Mrs. Herbert. ‘ 


and in art, that to describe would fill volumes, my dear 
nephew. Can you tell us how this piece of honey- 
comb on the table is formed? Why the quicksilver 
mounts and falls in yonder weather-glass? Why 
or how the fagots James has placed on the fire crackle 
so? Why or how that fly crawls along the wall ; 
and how yonder other fly can creep, back downmost, 
along the ceiling up there ?” 

« No, aunt,” said Maurice, rather ashamed of his 
boast of universal knowledge. 

« Would you be astonished to learn that the self- 
same cause, which makes the wind whistle through the 
key-hole, enabies that fly to creep along on the ceil- 
ing, force up the lid of my urn and of Sally’s pot, sets 
in motion some ¢f the steam-engines you have seen 
at work, and performs far more seeming, and indeed 
real wonders, than I can enumerate.” 

«* We must read and learn, mamma,” said Charles ; 
« where may we read of this 1” 

“« There are some things we must see to understand, 
Charles, at least to understand clearly. Perhaps you 
are too young this year to comprehend all this ; but 
if a week hence you still wish to try, tell me, and 
I shall request. Mr. Dodsley to be so kind as to show 
you some instructive experiments.” 


From the Illinois Backwoodsman. 
A BRAVE GIRL 


In this State, no minor can obtain from the county 
commissioners’ courts a license to marry, without first 
obtaining the consent of his or her parent or guar- 
dian, and without such license, cannot marry in this 
State. Young couples frequently fly to the opposite 
side of the Mississippi, where no license is required. 

These“ runaway matches,” as they are called, are 
very frequent. A laughable occurrence of that kind 
happened a few days ago, which has made much sport 
in this region. : 

A Miss ———, about 17 years of age, who is the 
heiress to an estate valued at $10,000, lately ran away 
in company with a bridesmaid and her lover, who was 
nearly thirty. Het guardian, believing the man to- 
tally unworthy of her, had refused his consent— 
When they reached the bank of the Mississippi, the 
ice was running furiously in the river ; but the young 
lady, expecting evay moment her guardian would ar- 


couragé seemed to have a good deal abated ; but he, 
with the owner of a large skiff, and the bridesmaid, em- 
barked with his intended bride. They had nearly 
reached the head of an island, about a third of the 


became more rapid, the cakes of ice very large, and 
their situation extremely dangerous. The lover, ex- 
ceesively frightened, and forgetful of every body but 
his own dear self, bawled out in the most piteous ac- 
cent, “Oh! I shall be drowned !—TI shall be drown. 
ed !” and bitterly reproached his lady-love as the cause 
of his probable death. She uttered not a word, her 
courage and presence of mind seemed to increase with 
the peril. A tremendous cake of ice fairly capsized 
the boat, but it was so large that all got on it, the 
lover rendered her no assistance at all. It bore them 
to the head of the island, and, as good fortune would 
have it the chute between it and the Missouri shore 
was frozen over, and they crossed it without difficulty. 
—They reached a tavern near the river, and, after 
changing their wet garments and becoming warm at 
a good fire, the lover hinted to the young lady that it 
was time now for them to" have the knot tied, as the 
magistrate had arrived for that purpose, and was in the 
next room. She gave him a most withering look of 
contempt, and declared she would never unite her 
destiny with one who was so selfish and cowardly.— 
It was in vain that he attempted by entreaty and ar- 
gument to change her resolution. She was immove- 
able, and replied to him with scorn. 4 
A few days afterwards she returned to the huuse of 
her guardian, thankful that she had escaped marrying 
a man whose only object was her fortune. 

Her lover returned to this side of the river also— 
but such’showers of ridicule and contempt were be- 
stowed upon him, that he found it best to decamp, 
which he did a few nights ago, leaving behind him a 
host of unpaid demands. 


The trigonometrical survey of the country between 
the Caspian and the Euxine, undertaken by order of 
the Emperor of Rassia, for the purpose of deciding the 
long-pending question of their respective levels, is now 
completed. A lelter from the celebrated astronomer 
Von Struve to Baron Alexander ven Humboldt, dated 
Dorpat, December 1, contains the following important 
information :— 

« Our travellers G. von Fuss, Sabler, and Sawitsch 
happily completed their labourious task on the 23rd 
of October. I have just received the reports and a 
copy of the journals from the village of Tschernoi- 
Rynof, near the station of Kolpitschja (on the road 
from Kisljar to Astrabhan), despatched on the 31st of 
October (N.8.). The rapid progress of the operations 
made it impossible to keep up the calculations at the 
same pace. Our travellers, however, have gone 
threugh the whole, and are able, by a preliminary 
calculation, to state at once the following result as 
very neat to the truth:—that the Caspian Seais 
really considerably lower than the Eusxine ; viz., 101. 
2 Russian,—94.9 Paris feet. This preliminary 
result is warranted to be correct within five feet. Thus 
the important question is, in the main point, decided, 


rive there in pursuit, urged her lover to lose not an, 
instant in pushing the boat from the shore. His. 


distance from the opposite shore, when the current |. 


trovertibly established. A detailed report will shortly 
be published in the Bulletin Scientifique of the St. 
Petersburg Academy. 1 can also give you the agreea- 
ble intelligence, that M. Federow, the astronomer, will 
return to us in a few weeks from a five years’ tour in 
Siberi 
Birds—Every one who has attempted to raise fruit 
or vegetables has been more or less annoyed by insects, 
and numerous remedies and modes of destruction have 
been proposed with very little success, while the most 
natural one, appointed by the Creator, has been almost 
entirely overlooked. In Europe the value of Birds is 
fully understood, and they are cherished and protected 
as friends whose services could not easily be dispensed 
with. In this country we pursue quite an opposite 
course, and they are shot down by the sportsman, 
oftentimes in mere wantoness, 

This should not be—interest if not humanity ought 
to prevent us making war on these beautiful and inne- 
cent parts of creation. But we are told that they 
are destructive to vegetation—that they consume not 
only the fruit, but the seed. It cannot be denied that 
they do destroy a quantity of both—but does it 
‘amount to a tenth part of the depredations committed 
by bugs, worms and flies, either of which will ruin a 
whole crop, while the poor birds take but a trifling 
part. As nothing has been created in vain, so néthing 
should be thoughtlessly thrust out of existence. In- 
sects were no doubt created for a wise purpose, but te 
prevent their becoming too numerous and thereby de- 
feating that purpose, the feathered tribe old them in 
check. Let us therefore spare the birds—their beauty, 
innocence and usefulness all plead for them. 


It is stated in the musical world that a society is 
about to be organized for the purpose of diffusing a 
practical knowledge of music amongst all classes. 
The lectures of the society are to be gratuitous, and 
are to commence immediately under the patronage of 
eminent musical men, amongst whom are Messrs. 


of the lectures is to be confided to M. Ed. Jue. 

An Irishman saw the sign of the Rising Sun near the 
Seven Dials, and underneath was written, A. Moon, 
the man’s name who kept it being Aaron Moon. ‘The 
Irishman, thinking he had discovered a just cause for 
triumph, roared out to his companion, “« Only see, 
Phelim ! see here! they talk of the Irish bulls; only 
do but see now ! here’s a fellow put up the Rising 
and calls it A Moon.” 
An Irish Captain being on the ocean, many leagues 
from the most remote part of land, beheld at a shert 
distance four sail of ships, and in the joy of his heart 
i hands on deck 


Anew Russian embassy is about to be sent to 
Khiva and Bokhara. It will be accompanied by several 
engineers, who are to survey the country between the 
Caspian and .the Oxus, with special reference to the 
disputed question whether there was an ancient branch 
of that river which discharged itself into the Caspian 
Sea. The chief object of the embassy is to negotiate 
for the liberation of the Russian captives kidnapped by 
the Tartars, and sold as slavesin Khiva apd Bokhara. 

Mr. Watson, uncle to the late Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, a man of immense fortune, finding himgelf at the 
point of death, desired a friend,who was present, 
him a drawer, in which was an old shirt, that he m 
putiton. Being asked why he would wish to change 
pe Nat Stee he was soill, Because I am told that 
the shirt I die in must be the nurse’s uisi 
that is good enough forher. This 
old woman who, with her last breath, blew out an 
inch ef candle, because, said she, I can see to die in 
the dark! 

Died on the 18th ult. in Paris, Mrs. E. C. Knight, for 
several years attendant on Queen Charlotte, and sub- 
sequently on the Princess Chorlotte. She was a lady 
of great accomplishments and literary attainments 
and greatly esteemed by all who had the pleasure ot 
knowing her, and those were numerous and of the 
first rank in society. 

Libon the celebrated violinist and composer, died 
at Paris on Monday, at the age of 63, 

Rossini is passing the winter at Milan, where, it is 
said, he is as remarkable for his hospitality and expen- 
sive style of living, as he was in Paris for his parsimo- 
nious habits. 

The widow of Mozart has, through the medium of 
the German papers, addressed a letter of thanks to the 
patrons and professors ofthe art of music, for their 
combined exertions to erect a monument fv the memo- 
ry of her deceased husband, 

The Giornale delle due Sicilie states that in some 
excavations recently made at Pompeii, four chambers 
and a kitchen were opened in the Cava dell’ Ancora, 
where about 20 bronze vases, aud different. utensils 
in iron were found, Among other remarkable objects 
were some large amphore for wine, which were dise 
covered in a lower room, and many of which of a form 
hitherto completely unknown, are covered with Greek 
and Latin incriptions, in black letters on a red ground, 
Qn SundayZevening last, 'thedreg store of Mr, 
Rowand, in Market street, between Sixth and Sevepth 
streets, was entered and robbed, and the building set 
on fire in the second story, The upper part of the 
house was considerably injured. by the fire, and the 
goods in the first story much damaged by. the water. 


and the fact of the sinking of the Caspian Sea isincon. 


Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Castil-Blaze, &c. The direction 
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. It was Sunday. 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


ESTERN TRAVEL. 
(Continued.) ‘ 
‘JEFFERSON'S UNIVERSITY, 
“That the legislator should especially occupy himself with 
nos, gone in states, it isa cause of damage to the polity. For 
a. must be administered with reference to its polity ; and 


that which is the peculiar charactistic of each polit 
nally constitutes it;-as, for instance, 


s that 


: that which isthe best principle al- 
best Politik, book 


Tar. existence. of. the. University of Virginia is 


scarcely recognised by British ‘travellers. 1 was wel- 
_ comed there as the first who had ever visited it. Char- 
lottesville lies out of the ordinary route of tourists; but 


Monticello, the seat of Jefferson, is within sight of his 
favourite institution, and Mr. Madison’s residence is 


only about thirty-five miles off; and it seems surprising 
» that such a combination of interesting objects should not 
“have drawn more pilgrim feet that way. ei 


_ It was between five and six in the morning when we 


_ entered the stage at- Orange Courthouse, which was to 


deposite, us at Charlottesville before an early dinner. 


., The snow had wholly disappeared, and I looked out 
_ eagerly to see what aspect the far-famed Virginia wore, 


For the greater part of the way all looked very desolate ; 
the few dwellings were dingy; large mansions, with 
slave-dwellings clustered near. The trees were bare, 
the soil one dull red, the fences shabby. The eye 
found a welcome relief in the woods of stone-pine, and 


- nian occasional apparition of the beautiful bluebird, 
» /perehing upon a stump or flitting over the fallows. We 


at.a farm:a little way off the road, whither 


slough. The hostess was friendly, and served an 
t breakfast to the stage-passengers in a bedcham- 


‘ area to pick our way by a fieldpath, which was a per- 


From this point the road improved. The mountains 
were before us; and, as we approached them, the un- 
dulating surface of the country presented many beauties. 
We mounted an eminence‘all grown 
over with stone-pine, and on the top we found, in the 


Ps heart of the grove, a small church where worship was 
. going on, while seventeen horses, two of them with side- 


saddles, were fastened to the treesaround. This church 


- ‘was free to all sects, but at present used by the Presby- 


terians, they being the most numerous sect in the nei 
_ We arrived at Charlottesville, at the foot of the moun- 


. tains, by one o’clock, and joined the friends whom we 
. found awaiting us at dinner at the hotel. A Unitarian 
. clergyman was to preach in the courthouse in afternoon : 
», .@ rare event, I imagine; for we heard afterward that 


one of the professor’s ladies.could not sleep the night 
from the. idea of a Unitarian being so near. 


" “We attended the service, which was very spiritless. The. 


whole burden fell upou the minister, there being no pre- 


'. paration for singing, and apparently no interest beyond 
;) atere curiosity. Two long rows of students from the 


University were there, and I thought I never saw so 
fine a set of youths. Their demeanour was gentle- 


Manly to the last degree, except in the one particular 
. of spitting, and the seriousness of their manner must 
‘« have been gratifying to the preacher. 


After the service we walked to the University, al the 
distance, I think, of a little more than a miles from the 
town. The singular ranges of college buildings are 


. Visible from a considerable distance, as they advanta- 


geously crown an eminence, presenting the appearance 
of'a piazza surrounding an oblong square, with the pro- 
fessors” houses rising at regular intervals. We found 
that the low buildings connecting these larger dwellings 
were the dormitories of the students; ground-floor 


|-apartments opening into’the piazza, and designed to 
|. serve asiplaces of study’as well as sleep. The profes- 


sors’ houses are inconveniently small. Jefferson wish- 
ed, in the first instance, that the professors should be 
young men; and this fact and the.smallness of the 


dwellings have given rise to the ridiculous belief, enter- 


tained by some people, that Jefferson made celibacy a 
‘conditior; of holding professorships. in his university. 


- Instead $f this, ladies’ faces may be seen at many win- 
- dows, and plenty of children tripping along in the piaz- 


 7as. one end of the quadrangle is the Rotunda, 


ing the lecture-rooms, library, and other, apart- 


pe and outside the other end a Gothic chapel was 


‘about to be erected. Well-kept grass-plats and gravel, 
walks fill up the quadrangle. 
The number of students at the time of my visit was 


* 206. They are not admitted under the age of sixteen, 
except in the case of a-younger brother accompanying 


one above that age. Each dormitory is designed to ac- 
commodate two students; but, when there is room, any 
student may rent a whole one if he chooses. The or- 


¢ dinary expenses are so moderate as to be worth specify- 


Board, including furniture, washing, and 
attendance $100 

Rent of half'a dormitory .............- 8 


Use of the library and publicrooms ...... 15 
Fees to professors, 79 


exclusive of books and stationary, clothing and pocket- 
money. The students wear a uniform which is very 
becoining and not at all conspicuous, being merely a 

coat of particularly simple fashion and dark colour. 
Of the two hundred and six students whom I had 
the pleasure ef seeing, one hundred and fifty-one be- 
¢ to the state, five came from the Northern States, 


and the rest from the South and West; six from South 


Carolina, though there are colleges both at Charleston 
and Columbia. Professor Patterson spoke of the 
youths among whom he was living as being as steady 
and promising a set of young men as could be n-et with. 
We hearil afterward a somewhat different account in a 
stagecoach ; but, of course, the testimony of a professor 
is worth much more than that of two chance travellers; 
and all that I saw of the appearance and manners of the 
students was very creditable to the institution. Every 
student visits each professor’s house twice in the session, 


+ -once to dinner and once toa ball; and, I suppose, as 


much oftener ashe may be asked, ‘The session lasts ten 
months, the vacation being in the hot months of July 
and August. 

The distinetlve principle of this University is that 
each student is free to attend the schools of his choice, 
and no others; provided that, being under twenty-one 
years of age, he shall attend at least three profegrs. 
"The proiessors highly approve of this arrangement, find- 
ing that it enables young men to qualify themselves ra- 


y ‘and effectually for. particular callings, in cases, 
where time is valuable; and thatthe youths put vigoar 
info their pursuits, in ptoportion as they are free, with. 
reasonable” Jimit, to: gratify their tastes and fulfil 
theit own purposes in the choice of their studies. 
There are nine professorships, and in each. school 
there are three regular lecttires a week, besides the in- 
| structions suited to the several classes into which the 
school is divided, ‘The professors when I was there 
were— 

Professor Harrison, Ancient Languages and History. 
This gentleman must find himself fully accupied. He 
was the sole instructer that session of seventy-five young 
men in Latin and Greek, and, of such as desired it, in 
Hebrew. His qualifications are understood to be of a 
‘very high order, 

Professors Blettermann had sixty-four pupils in Mo- 
dern Languages, viz., French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man; and Anglo‘Sixon ; and was ready to teach, more- 
over, the Danish, Swedish, Dutch, and Portuguese lan- 


guages. 

Professor Bonnycastle ) had a. large at- 
tendance, consisting of one hun and nine, divided 
into five classes, beginning with the theory of Arithme- 
tic, and concluding the course of Pure Mathematics 
‘with the Integral Calculus. ‘There is, moreover, a 
class of Mixed Mathematics for such of the more ad- 
vanced students as choose to pursue it, and another of 
Civil Engineering. 

Professor Patterson undertakes the Natural Philoso- 
phy, having an attendance of'seventy-three pupils. ‘The 
apparatus provided for the use of this school is very ex- 
tensive and complete ; and an observatory, with the ne- 
cessary astronomical instruments, is open to the stu- 
dents. 

Professor Emmet, Chymistry and Materia Medica, 
eighty-nine pupils. 

Professor Magill, Medicine, forty-one pupils, 

Professor Warner, Anatomy and Surgery, forty-four 
pupils. An extensive museum is attached to the Medi- 
cal Department, and the anatomical school is regularly 
en with subjects, from which the lectures are de- 
livered. The advantage claimed for this, above all 
other medical schools in the country, is that its session 
lasts ten months instead of four. 

Professor Tucker, Moral Philosophy, sixty-seven pu- 
pils, who are divided into two classes ;. the examinations 
of the junior class being in Rhetoric, Belles Letters, 
Logic, and Ethics, from the professor’s lectures, Blair’s 
and Campbell’s Rhetoric, and Stewart’s “ Active and 
Moral Powers.” The senior class studies Mental Phi- 
losophy and Polical Economy ; and the examinations 
are from the professor’s lectures, Brown’s Lectures, 
Say’s and Adam Smith’s Political Economy. ‘ 

Professor Davis, Law, forty-eight pupils. The stu- 
dents of. this school have instituted a Law Society, at 
whose meetings the professor presides, and where the 
business of every branch of the profession is rehearsed. 

Three honorary distinctions are conferred in this 
University ; a certificate of proficiency, conferred by 
the faculty on any proficient in a particular branch of 
study ; that of graduate in any school, for proficiency 
in the general studies of any school; and the third, of 
Master of Arts of the University of Virginia, is ob- 
tained by graduation in the sthools of Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Mathematizs, Natural Philosophy, 
Chymistry, and Moral Philosophy. All these are ob- 
tained when deserved, and not in consequence of any 
prescribed term of study. having been gone through.— 
The title of Doctor of Medicine is conferred on the 
graduate in the Medical Department. The certificates 
and diplomas are delivered in the presence of all the 
members of the University and of the public on the last 
day of the session, in the Rotunda, amid many obser- 
vances and rites. 

It will be observed that there is no Theological Pro- 
fessorship. It was noticed by the religious North at 
the time of the foundation of the University, that this 
was probably the first instance in the world of such an 
establishment exhibiting this kind of deficiency, and 
the experiment was denounced as a very hazardous one. 
The result seems to have been, that while theological 
instruction has been obtainable elsewhere, a greater 
‘number and variety of young men, of different reli- 
gious persuasions, have been educated at this institu- 
tion than would have been likely ‘to resort to it if it had, 
by the choice of a theological professor, identified itself 
with any single denomination. The reasons for the 
omission of a Professorship of Divinity are stated in 
the first Report of the Commissioners who met in August, 
1818, at Rockfish Gap, on the Blue Ridge, for the-pur- 
pose of organizing the plans of this institution, Jeffer- 
son was understood to be the author of the report, 
which contains the following passage : 

“In conformity with the principles of our constitu- 
tion, which places all sects of religion on an equal foot- 
ing; with the jealousy of the different sects, in guard- 
ing that equality from encroachment and surprise; and 
with the sentiments of the legislature, in favour of free- 
dom of religion, manifested on former occasions, we 
have proposed no Professor of Divinity ; and the ra- 
ther, as the proofs of the being of a God, the Creator, 
Preserver, and Supreme Ruler of the universe, the Au- 
thor of all the relations of morality, and of the laws 
and obligations these infer, will be within the province 
of the Professor of Ethics; to which, adding the de- 
velopments of those moral obligations, of those in which 
all sects agree, with a knowledge of the languages of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, a basis will be formed com- 
mon to all sects. Proceeding thus far without offence 
to the constitution, we have thought it proper at this 
point to leave every sect to provide, as they think fittest, 
the means of further instruction in their own peculiar 
tenets.” 

There are no daily public prayers at this institution, 
but there are regular services on Sundays, administered 
by clergymen of the four denominations, in turns of a 
year each. ‘These clergymen officiate on the invitation 
of the professors, officers, and students. ‘The attendance 
upon public worhip is purely voluntary ; and, as might 
be expected as a consequence, it is regular and complete. 

This institution may well be called Jefferson’s Uni- 
versity. The first conception was his; the whole im- 
pulse and direction; the scheme of its studies, and the 
organization of its government, His. letters to his in- 
timate friends duting the last five years of his life 
breathe a rational ardour about this enterprise which is 
very animating to those connected with the university, 
and which affords a fine stimulus to the students, who 
are daily reminded of what they owe to him, and what 
were his expectations from them. “TI fear not to say,” 
he writes, “that within twelve or fifteen years from this 
time (1825), a majority of the rulers of our state will 
have been educated here. ‘They shall carry hence the 
correct principles of our day; and you may count as- 
suredly that they will exhibit their country in a degree 
of sound respectability it has never known, either in 
our days or thuse of our forefathers. I cannot live to 
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see it... My joy must.only be that of anticipation.” ‘In 
bis last letter to Madison, a few months later, he says, 
“ And if I remove beyond the reachof attentions to the 
university, or beyond the bourne of. lift as I’soon 
must, “it comfort, to leave that ins whder 
your care, and an assurance that it will not be wanting.” 

The following passage in the same letter renders 
stranger's curious to learn the politics of the university. 
“In the se of our Law Professor, we. must be ri- 
gourously attentive to his political principles. You 
will recollect that, before the Revolution, Coke-Littleton 
was the-universal elementary book of law students; 


and a sounder whig never wrote, nor of profounder | 


learning in the orthodox doctrines of the- British .con- 
stitution, or in what were called English liberties, You 
remember, also, that our lawyers were then all whigs. 
But when his black-letter text, and uncouth but cun- 
ning learning got out of fashion, and the honied Mans- 
fieldism of Blackstone'became the student’s hornbook, 


from that moment. that profession (the nursery of our | 


Congress) began to slide into toryism, and nearly all the 
young brood-of lawyers are now of that hue. They 
suppose themselves, indeed, to be whigs, because they 
no longer know what whigism or republicanism means. 
It is in our seminary that that vestal flame is to be kept 
alive; it is thence to spread anew over our own and the 
sister states.’ On inquiry I found that, out of the 206 
students, seven held the principles of the democratic 
party. There seemed to be little or none of the fede- 
ralism of the North, but a strong attachment to Cal- 
houn on the part of the majority in the establishment, 
The evil influences of slavery have entered in to taint 
the work of the great champion of freedom. The po- 
litical attachments ‘of this once democratic institution 
are to the leader who, in order to uphold slavery, would, 
to judge by himself, establish a Lacedemonian govern. 


,|ment throughout the South; making every white man 


a soldier, in order to preserve a false idea of honour, 
and to obviate danger from the oppressed servile class, 
To observing eyes it appears plain that the hour is ap- 
proaching when these young men must, like all other 
American men, choose their part, and enter decisively 
into struggle to maintain or overthrow the first princi- 
ples of freedom. It will then be seen whether the ves- 
tal flame has been kept alive, or whether the name of 
him who cherished it has been honoured with mere lip- 
worship, while the labour of his latter years have been 
despised and undone. The eyes of the world will be 
fixed on Jefferson’s University during the impending 
conflict between slaveholders and freemen. 

To return to our Sunday afternoon. It was known 
that we should soon arrive at the University with our 
letters of introduction, and a truly hospitable welcome 
was prepared fer us. We called first at-Professor Pat- 
terson’s, where we found ourselves, in half an hour, as 
much at home as if we had been acquainted for months. 
We were obliged to decline taking up our abode there 
af once, but promised to return the next morning, and 
remain for as long a time as we could spare. Professor 
Tucker, long known in England, and at present more 
extensively so through his very acceptable Life of Jeffer- 
son, was recovering from an illness which confined him 
to his room, and sent to ask me to visit him there. I 
was glad that he was well enough to see me, and that I 
had thus the benefit of a good deal of his lively, sensi- 
ble, and earnest conversation, 

A great disappointment awaited our rising on the 
Monday morning. On the Sunday afternoon the sun 
had been so hot that we threw off our shawls. The 
next morning we looked out upon a snowstorm, There 
was, from the beginning, no hope of our getting to 
Monticello, Jefferson’s house upon the mountain was 
actually in sight, and there was no possibility of our 
reaching it, and we were obliged to satisfy ourselves 
with the traces we found of him about the University, 
Professor Patterson’s carriage came. for us early, and 
we passed a morning of the liveliest gossip with the la- 
dies and children of the family, while the professors 
were engaged in their duties. ‘The frankness of the 
whole society was particularly winning, and so was the 
cordiality among themselves ; a degree of mutual good 
understanding which is seldom found in the small so- 
ciety of a college, village like in its seclusion and lei- 
sure, which added temptations to jealousy and censori- 
ousness, The ladies of Professor Patterson’s family 
gave me a spirited and amiable description of their ar- 
rival as strangers at the University, and of the zeal and 
kind consideration with which they were welcomed 
and aided on every hand. . Two facts struck me in the 
course of our feminine talk on the subject ef house- 
keeping; that chickens are there to be had for a dollar 
a dozen, plump fowls ready for the fire; and that Mrs. 
Patterson’s coachman, a slave, could read. These la- 
dies, seeing apparently only domestic slaves kindly 
treated like their own, spoke lightly on the great sub- 
ject, asking me if I did not think the slayes were hap- 
py; but their husbands used a very different tone, ob- 
serving, with gloom, that it was a dark question every 
way. 

Four of the professors and two or three students, fine, 

well-mannered young men, joined us at dinner, and 
many ladies and others of the professors in the evening. 
I was amused and gratified by the interest shown in 
the living authors of England, especially the ladies, 
Every particular that I could tell about Mrs. Somer- 
ville and Mrs. Marcet was eagerly listened to. The 
Herschel family, Mr. Malthus, and many more, were 
fully and affectionately discussed. ‘The great treat of 
the evening to me was a long conversation with Pro. 
fessor Hamilton on the German language and literature, 
and on the mutual criticism of the Germans and the 
English. He offered a comparison of the genius of 
the Greek and German languages, which, for want of 
sufficient learning, I do not pretend to appreciate, but 
which impressed me strongly with admiration of his 
powers of conversation. 

One of the ladies took an opportunity of asking me 
privately to request leave to attend a lecture with the 
Natural Philosophy class in the morning. Ladies are 
excluded by rule; but she thought that the rule miglit 
for once be infringed without injury in the case of 
foreign ladies. The professor kindly made no difficul- 
ty, and my prompter highly enjoyed her single oppor- 
tunity. 

We breakfasted before eight, and went immediately 
to survey the large building, the Rotunda. First we 
saw the library, a well-chosen collection of booke, the 
list of which was made outby Jefferson, ‘The students 
read in the Rotunda, and take out books by order, In 
the gallery above the books, the mineralogical collection, 
belonging to Professor Patterson, is arranged, and open 
to observation. Higher up still isa whispering gallery. 
The lecture to which we were admitted was on Heat. 
It was clear, fluent, and entertaining. ‘The young men 
appeared to be good listeners; some wrote down almost 
all they heard, and many asked questions of the pro- 
fessor at the conclusion of tho lecture, 

Mr. Tucker begged us to go to his chamber to lun- 


cheon, as he was still unable to venture out of it, Wey 
had delightfal there. The sick gentleman’y 
ropm was crowded with guests, all busy with question 
and rematk, ourtime being short, and the quantity we 
had to say, like old friends in a brief meeting, being in- 


we should stay a month, giving upa portion of our 
southern journey in exchange for the good offices of the 
University, We could not possibly do this; but there 
can be no doubt of what our enjoyment would havg 
been during a whole month of intimate intercourse with 
such stirring peopleas this graceful, kindly little society 
is composea of. Having said all that so many 

could, in an hour's time, about, the Theory of Rent, 
Colonel Thompson, and Mr. Malthus; the value of 
public censure ‘and eulogy; Mrs. Somerville again, 
Philadelphia ale, American politics, and.a hundred other 
things, we were obliged to go. Keepsakes of the ladies’ 
work were put into our hands, and packets of sand. 
wiches into the carriag’e ; and a party escorted us to our 
inn, bad as the weather was. Letters of introduction 
were hastily prepared and scut after us, and during our 
whole visit nothing was omitted which could concern 
our comfort or enhance our pleasure. As I cast 
last look from the window of the stage towards the 
University, it was with less regret than pleasurable as. 
tonishment at.my own experience of the speed with 
which it is possible for foreign minds to communicate, 
and lasting regard to be established. 
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“These views of the degradation of the Southern States re. 
ceive a melancholy and impressive confirmation from the gene. 
tal 0% and condition of the country, viewed in contrast 
with its former prosperity. With natural advantages more 
bountiful than were ever dispensed by a kind Providence to 
any other people upon the surfuce of the globe, there is, from 
the ns of the , oneunbroken scene of cheerless 
2 and premature decay.”—Southern Review, 
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‘Yee was no end to the kind cautions given me 
against travelling through the Southern States, not only 
on account of my opinions on slavery, but because of 
the badness of the ruads and the poverty of the wayside 
accommodations. ‘There was so much of this, that my 
companion and I held a consultation one day, in our 
room at Washington, spreading out the map, and sur- 
veying the vast extent of country we proposed to traverse 
before meeting my relatives at New-Orleans. We found 
that neither’ was afraid, and afterward that there was no 
cause for fear, except to persons who are annoyed by 
irregularity and the absence of comfort. ‘The evil prog- 
nostications went on multiplying as we advanced ; but 
we learned to consider them as mere voices on the moun- 
tain of our enterprise, which must not deter us from 
accorplishing it. We had friends to visit at Charleston 
and Columbia, South Carolina ; Augusta, Georgia; Mont 
gomery, Alabama; and Mobile. At Richmond we were 
eautioned about the journey into South Carolina; at 
Charleston we were met with dreadful reports of travell- 
ing in Georgia; in Georgia people spoke of horrors of 
Alabama, and so on; and, after all, nothing could well 
be easier than the whole undertaking. I do not remem- 
ber a single difficulty that oceurred all the way. There 
was much fatigue, of course. In going down from 
Richmond to Charleston with a party of friends, we were 
nine days on the road, and had only three nights’ rest. 
Throughout the journey we were obliged to accommo- 
dategourselves to the stage hours, setting off sometimes 
in the evening, sometimes at midnight; or, of all on- 
comfortable seasons, at two or three in the morning. On 
a journey of many days, we had to inform ourselves of 
the longest tire that the stage would stop at a supping 
or break fasting place, so that we might manage to snatch 
an hour’s sleep. While the meal was preparing, it was 
my wont to lie down and doze, in spite of hunger; ifI 
could find a bed or sofa,.it was well; if not, I could 
wrap myselfin my cloak,and make a pillow on the floor of 
my carpet-bag. I found thata sleep somewhat longer 
than this, when I could gu to bed for two hours, was 
more fatiguing than refreshing. ‘The being waked up 
at two, when I had lain down at midnight, was the 
greatest discomfort I experienced. But little sleep can 
be obtained in the stage from the badness of the roads, 
It was only when quite wearied out that I could forget 
myself for an hour or two amid the joltings and rollings 
of the vehicle. In Alabama, some of the passengers in 
the stage were Southern gentlemen coming from New- 
York, in comparison with whose fatigues ours where 
nothing. I thiok they had then travelled eleven days 
and nights with very short intervals of rest, and the 
badness of the roads at the end of a severe winter had 
ebliged them to walk a good deal. They looked dread- 
fully haggard and nervous, and we heard atterward that 
one of them had become incessantly convalsed in the 
face after we had left them. It is not necessary, of 
course, to proceed without stopping in such a way as 
this; but it is necessary to be patient of fatigue to travel 
in the South at all. 

Yet I was very fond of these long journeys, The 
traveller (if he be not an abolitionist) is perfectly secure 
of good treatment, and fatigue and indifferent fare are 
the only evils which need be anticipated. ‘The toils of 
society in the cities were so great to me that I generally 
felt my spirits rise when our packing began; and, the 
sorrow of parting with kind hosts once over, the pro® 
pect of a journey of many days was a very cheerful one. 
‘The novelty and the beauty of the scenery seemed in- 
exhaustible ; and the delightful American stages, open oF 
closed all round at the will of the traveller, allo 
everything being seen, 

The American can conceive of nothing more dismal 
than a pine-barren on a rainy day; but the profound 
tranquillity made it beantiful to me, whose rainy days 
huve been almost all spent in cities, amid the rumbling 
of hackney-coaches, the clink of pattens, the gurgle of 
spouts, and the flitting by of umbrellas, It is very di 
ferent in the pine-barrens. ‘The sandy soil absorbs the 
rain, so that there is no mud; the pines stand meebly 
drooping, as if waiting to be fed; the drip is noiscless; 
and the brooks and pools are scen bubbling clear, oF 
quietly filling, while nut a wing cleaves the air,eaeh 
bird nestling in the covert of its domestic tree,, Whe» 
the rain ceases towards evening, the whole region ua 
dergocs a change. If @ parting ray from the west 
pierces the woods, the stems look lilach in the moist 
light; the vines glitter before they shake off their last 
drops; the redbird startles the eye; the butterflies come 
abroad in clouds; the frogs grow noisy, and all nature 
wakens up fresh as from her siesta. ‘The planter my 
be seen on his pacing white horse in a glade of the wood, 
or superintending the negroes who are repairing 
fence of his estate. One black holds the large dibble, 
with which the holes for the stakes are made; others a'¢ 
warming their hands at the fire which blazes on the 
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nd; many hands todo slovenly work, While any 
Frit is left the driver is apt to shorten his road by cut- 
ting across 4 knoll ‘instead ‘of winding round it; and 
then the wheels are noiseless on the turf; the branches 
erasli as the vehicle is forced between the trees; and the 
wood-pigeons, frightened from their roost, flutter abroad. 

‘When the sun has gone down all is still within the 

gage; the passengers grow drowsy unless hunger keeps 
‘them awake. Euch one nods upon his neighbour’s 
ghoulder; till a red light, gradually illuminating all the 
faces, and every moment growing brighter, rouses the 
‘dullest.. Each tells somebody else that we are coming 
toa fire in the woods. First there are lines of little 
’ fldmes on each side the path; the blazing up of 
twigs too dry to have been made incumbustible by the 
morning’s rain, Then there is a pond of red fire on 
either hand, and pillars of light rising from it; tall burn- 
ing stems, throwing out jets of flame on all sides, or 
‘emitting a flood of sparks when touched by the night 
breeze. The succeeding darkness is intense. ‘The hor- 
‘ges seem to feel it, for they slacken to a footpace, and 
the grazing of a wheel against a pinestem, or the zigzag 
motion of the vehicle, intimates that the driver’s eyes 
have been dazzled. Presently the horses set off again, 
and the passengers sink once more into silence. They 
are next roused by the discordant horn of' the driver, 
sending out as many distinct blasts as there are pas- 
sengers, each blast more of a screech than the last, and 
the final flourish causing a shout of laughter in the 
eoach ; laughter animated a little, perhaps, by the pros- 
pect of supper. Right or left soon appears the log- 
house, its open shutters and door giving token that a 
large fire is blazing within. The gentlemen hand out 
the ladies at the door, and then stand yawning and 
stretching, or draw to the fire while they can, before 
the ladies take possession of the best places. ‘The hos- 
tess, whois busy cooking, points toa lamp, with which 
the ladies light themselves to her chamber, to put up 
their hair under their bonnets for the night. Little im- 
pish blacks peep and grin from behind the stove or shine 
in the heat of the chimney-corner. If any one of them 
has ever received a compliment on his dexterity, he 
serves with most ostentatious bustle, his eyes wide open, 
his row of white teeth all in sight, and his little body 
twisting about with every affectation of activity. An 
observer may see some fun going on behind the mis- 
tress’s back ; a whisk of a carving-knife across a com- 
panion’s throat, or a flourish of two plates like cymbals 
over the head. 

At last supper is ready; the broiled venison, the ham 
collops and eggs, and apple-sauce ; the infusion which is 
called tea or coffee ; and the recking corn-bread. Before 
the clatter of knives has ceased, the stage, with its fresh 
horses, is at the door; the ladies snatch a final warm- 
ing while the driver finishes his protracted meal, their 
eyes being now at liberty tostudy the apartment, look- 
ing round for some other object than the old story, the 
six presidents who smile from the walls of almost every 
loghouse in America, and the great map of the United 
States, with a thumbmark, amounting to an erasure, on 
the spot of the very territory where this particular log- 
house happens to be. If we wanted to consult a map 
in a hurry in such places as these, we never had to hunt 
out our present situation. There was always the worn 
spot to serve as the centre to our investigations. The 
passengers, however wearily they might have descended 
from the stage, are pretty sure to enter it again with a 
spring ; warm and satisfied, with a jokeon their tongues, 
and a good supper to sleep or muse upon. 

The sleep seldom lasts long, however. You are sure 
to come to a creek, where nobody has ever erected a 
bridge, or where a freshet has carried one a@ay, and 
no measures have been taken to rebuild it. With 
drowsy groans, the passengers rouse themselves, and 
get out at the driver’s bidding onder the cold stars or 
the drifting clouds, The ladies slip on their India-rub. 
ber shoes, for their first step may be into soft mud. They 
stand upon a bank if there be one, in order not to be 
run over in the dark; while the scow shows by the re- 
flection of the light at her bow where the river is. 
When she touches the bank the driver calls to everybody 
to keep out of the way, cracks his whip, and drives his 
lumbering carriage down the bank and into the scow; 
the passengers follow; the scow is unchained, and the 
whole load is pushed across the stream, or pulled, if it 
happens to be a rope-ferry. When the expected shock 
tells you that you have arrived at the other side, the 
driver again cracks his whip, and the horses scramble. 
If they should refuse to mount the steep bank, and 
back a step upon the passengers instead, every one 
would infallibly be driven into the river. A delicate 
coaxing is therefore employed; and I imagine the 
animals must be aware what a ticklish thing any freak 
of theirs would be in such a situation, for I never knew 
them decline mounting the bank without a single back 


step. 

If the teambolt or other fastening of equal conse- 
quence should happen to break, there is a chance of 
two hours’ rest or so. Something snaps; the vehicle 
stops; the gentlemen get out; the ladies gaze from the 

indows, while body half-dressed comes out with 


’ a lantern from any dwelling that may be in sight, and 


goes back again for hammer and nail, or, at worst, a 
piece of cord, aud you proceed at a slow foot-pace to 
the nearest hotel. ‘There the slaves, roused from the 
floor, where they are lying like dogs, go winking about, 
putting fresh logs on the smouldering fire, and lighting 
alamp or two. After repeated inquiries on the part of 
the ladies, who feel the first minutes of their two hours 
slipping away without any premise of rest, a female 
slave at last appears, staring as if she had never seen 
anybody before, ‘The ladies. have already taken out 
nightcap, soap, and towel from their carpet-bags. They 
motion the woman up stairs, and follow her. They 
find the water-jug, if there be one, empty, of course. 
With infinite coaxing they get the attendant to fill it. 
Long after they are undressed it comes, clear or “ sort 
muddy,” as may be, If there are nosheets or yellow 
ones, the ladies spread their dressing-gowns oyer the 
bed, and use their cloaks for a covering. As soon as 
they have lain down, a draught begins to blew in the 
strangest way on the top of their heads. ‘They exam. 
ine, and find a broken window behind the bed. ‘They 
wrap up their heads and lie down again, As soon as 
they are fairly dreaming that they are at home, and 
need not get up till they please, the horn startles them ; 
“they raise their heads, see a light under the door, and 
the black woman looks in to drawl out that they mast 
please to make haste. It seems like a week since they 
lay down ; but they are not rested, and turn away sick 
and dizzy frota the flickering light. 
In the morning you wonder where your fatigue is 
gone. As the day steals through the forest, kindling 
up beauty as it goes, the traveller's whole being is re- 
freshed. ‘The young aloes under the fallen trunks glit- 
ter with dew; the gray moss, dangling from the trees, 
Waves in the breath of the morning. The busy little 
chameleons run along the fences, and the squirrel crects 
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his brash as you pass. While the erescent moon and 
the morning star: glittered low down in the sky, you 
had longed to stay the sun beneath the horizon; but 
now that he is come, fresh vigour’and enjoyment seem 
to be shed down with his rays, 20 

At sucl an hour you often come up with a family 
departing {rom the spot where they had “camped out” 
for the night. I néver had the pleasure of camping 
out, but I know exactly what it must be like, for I have 
seen establishments of this sort it every stage of the 
process, from thé searching out 2 spot blessed with a 
running stream, a shelter to windwerd, a dry soil, and 
plenty of fuel, to the piling the wagon with the pots, 
pans, and children previous to starting at dawn. There 
is‘a striking air of cheer about the family when begin- 
ning their new day ; leaving behind the desolation'they 
have made ; the scorched tarf, the scattered brushwood, 
chips, and meat-bones, and setting forth in renewed 
sttength in the fresh morning. I owe to these people 
many a picture such as will never micet my eye in the 
galleries of art. 

Our stationary rural life in the South was various and 
pleasant enough ; all shaded with the presence of #la- 
very, but without any other drawback. ‘There is some- 
thing in the make-shift, irregular mode of life which 
exists where there are slaves, that is amusing when the 
cause is forgotten. vat 

The waking in the morning is accomplished by two 
or three black women staring at you from the bedposts. 
Then it is five minutes’ work to get them out of the 
room. Perhaps, before ‘you are half dressed, you are 
summoned to breakfast. You look at your watch, and 
listen whether it has stopped, for it seems not to be 
seven o’clock yet. You hasten, however, and find 
your hostess making the coffee. The young people 
drop in when the meal is half done, and then it is dis- 
covered that breakfast has been served an hour too 
early, because the clock has stopped, and the cook has 
ordered affairs according to her own conjectures. Eve- 
rybody laughs, and nothing ensues. Afler breakfast a 
farmer in homespun—blue trousers and an orange- 
brown coat, or all over gray—comes to speak with 
your host. A drunken white has shot one of his ne- 
groes, and he fears no punishment can be obtained, be- 
cause there were no witnesses of the deed but blacks. 
A consultation is held whether the affair shall go into 
court ; and, before the farmer departs, he is offered cake 
and liquour. 

Your hostess, meantime, has given her’orders, and 
is now. engaged in a back room, or out in the piazza 
behind the house, cutting out clothes for her slaves ; 
very laborious work in warm weather. There may be 
@ pretence of lessons among the young people, and 
something more than pretence if they happen to have a 
tutor or governess; but the probability is that their oc- 
cupations are as various as their tempers. Rosa cannot 
be found; she is lying on the bed in her own room 
reading a novel ; Clara is weeping for her canary, which 
has flown away while she was playing with it; Alfred 
is trying to ascertain how soon we may all go out to 
ride; and the little ones are lounging about the court, 
with their arms round the necks of’ blaeks of their own 
size. You sit down to the piano or to read, and one 
slave or another enters every half hour to ask what is 
o'clock. Your hostess comes in at length, and you sit 
down to work with her; she gratifies your curiosity 
about her “ people,” telling you how soon they burn 
out their shoes at the toes, and wear out their winter 
woollens, and tear up their summer cottons ; and how 
impossible it is to get black women to learn to cut out 
clothes without waste; and how she nevei: inquires 
when and where the whipping is done, as it is the 
overseer’s business, and not hers. She has not been 
seated many minutes when she is called a way, and 
returns saying how babyish these people are, that they 
will not take medicine unless she gives it to them: and 
how careless of each other, so that she has beem obliged 
to stand by and see Diana put clean linen upon her 
infant, and to compel Bet to get her sick hustand some 
breakfast. 

Morning visiters nextarrive. It may be thie clergy- 
man, with some new book that you want to look at; 
and ingairies whether your host sees any prospect of 
getting the requisite number of professors for the new 
college, or whether the present head of the inetitation 
is to continue to fill all the chairs. It may be a lank 
judge from some raw district, with a quid in his cheek, 
a swordcane in his hand, and a legal doubt in his mind 
which he wants your host to resolve. It may be a 
sensible woman, with courtesy in her countenance and 
decision in her air, who is accustomed really to rule her 
household, and to make the most of such human ma- 
terial and such a hnman lot as are pressing around and 
upon her. If so, the conversation between her and 
your ‘hostess becomes rapid and interesting; full of 
tales of perplexity and trouble, of droll anecdotes, and 
serious and benevolent plans. Or it may be a lady of 
a different cast, who is delighted at the prospect of see- 
ing you soon again. You look perplexed, and mention 
that you fear you shall be unable to return this way, 
Oh, but you will come and live here. You plead family, 
friends, and occupation in England, to say nothing of 
England being your home, Oh, but you can bring 
your family and friends with you. You laughingly ask 
why. She draws up and replies, “for the honour and 
glory of living in a republic.” 

Meantime Clara has dried her tears, for some one 
has recovered her canary, and the door of the cage is 
shut. The carriage and saddle-horses are scrambling 
on the gravel before the door, and the children run in to 
know if they may ride with you. Cake, fruit, and 
liquours, or perhaps tea, are brought in, and then the 
ladies depart. ‘The clergyman thinks he will ride 
round with your party, hearing that you are guing to 
inspect Mr. A.’s plantation, He warns you that it will 
not be “ pleasant to see even the best plantations.” and 
your trembling heart fully agrees. 

You admire the horsemanship of your host on his 
white horse, and the boys on their black ponies. The 
carriage goes at good speed, and yet the fast pace of the 
saddle-horses enables the purty to keep together. While 
you are louking out upon a picturesque Ioghouse, peep- 
ing forth from a blossomy thicket, or admiring a splen- 
did hedge of the Cherokee rose in straggling bloom, 
Rosa rouses herself from a revery, and asks you to tell 
her all about Victoria. 

“ What shall I tell you *” 

“What religion is she? A Unitarian, I suppose, 
like you.” 

Church of Englandism and dissent being explained, 
Rosa resumes, in a plaintive voice, “Is she betrothed 
yet.” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“Oh, I hope she is! I wish I knew! When will 
she be queen ? When she is eighteen, won't she ? Oh! 
I thought she was to be of age, and be made queen at 
eighteen. How long will she be a queen ?” 

“ As long as she lives,” 


“As long as'shelives! Why Ithought—” 
Rosa has no idea of rulers not being changed every 
four or ‘eight years. Even her imagination is almost 
at the idea of beiig set above everybody 
-’ The carriage stops, and you are invited to step out, 
and: view the ravages of a tornado a season or two'ago; 
you see how cleara path it made for itself'in the-forest, 
and how it swept across the river, tearing down an an- 
swering gap through the tall canebrake on the oppo- 
site bank,” The trees lie sunk in swamp, 
half hidden by flowering reeds and bright mosses, while 
their stumps, twice as tall as yourself, are all cropped 
off, whatever may be ‘their thickness, precisely at the 
same height, and ‘so wrenched and twisted as to con- 
vince you that you never before conceived of the power 
of the winds. The boys show you a dry path down 
to the river side, that you may‘see the fishtraps that 
are laid in the stream, and watch the couples of shad- 
fishers—dark figures amid the flashing waters—who 
are pursuing their occupation in the glare of noon. 
The girls tell you how father remembers the time when 
there were bears in that canebrake, and there was 

reat trouble in getting them to come out of their thick 
covert to be killed. When father first came here, this 
side of the river was all canebrake too. Is not a cane- 
brake very ugly? It may not have any picturesque 
beauty; but your eye rests upon it with satisfaction, as 
a tropical feature in the scene. . 

You proceed; and point out with admiration a beauti- 
fally-situated dwelling, which you declare takes your 
fancy more than any you have seen, The children 
are amused that you should suppose any one lives 
there, overshadowed with trees as it is, so that its in. 
habitants would be devoured by moschetoes. Your 
hostess tell¢*you that it is called Mr. B.’s Folly. He 
spent a good deal of money and much tastes upon it, 
but it is uninhabitable from being rather too near the 
river. The-fever appeared so immediately and decis- 
sively that the family had to leave it in three months, 
and there it stands, to be called B.’s Folly. 

Your host paces up to the carriage window to tell 
you that you are now on A.’s plantation. You are 
overtaking @ long train of negroes going to their work 
from dinner. They look all over the colour of the soil 
they are walking on: dusky in clothing, dusky in com- 
plexion. An old man, blacker than the rest, is indicated 
to you as a native Afriean ; and you point out a child 
so light as to make you doubt whether he be a slave. 
A glance at the long heel scttles the matter. You feel 
that it would be a relief to be assured that this was a 
troop of monkeys dressed up for sport, rather than that 
these dull, shuffling animals should be human. 

There is something inexpressibly disgusting in the 
sight of a slave woman in the field. I do not share in 
the horror of the Americans at the idea of women 
being employed in outdoor Iabour. It did not particu- 
larly gratify me to see the cows alwaysimilked by men 
“(where there were no slaves); and the hay and harvest 
fields would have looked brighter in my eyes if women 


But a negro woman behind the plough presents a very 
different objett from the English mother with her chil- 
dren in the turnip-field, or the Scotch lassie among the 
reapers. In her pre-eminently ugly costume, the long, 
scanty, dirty woollen garment, with the shabby large 
bonnet at the back of her head, the perspiration stream- 
ing down her dull face, the heavy tread of the splay 
foot, the slovenly air with which she guides her plough, 
a more hideous object cannot well be conceived, unless 
it be. the same woman at home, in the negro quarter, as 
the cluster of slave dwellings is called. — 

You are now taken to the cotton-gin, the building to 
your left, where you are shown how the cotton, as pick- 
ed from the pods, is drawn between cylinders so as to 
leave the seeds behind ; and how it is afterward packed, 
by hard pressure, into bales. The neighbouring creek 
is damned up to supply the water-wheel by which 
this gin is worked. You afterwards see the cotton- 
seed laid in hanfuls round the stalks of the young spring- 
ing corn, and used in thecotton fieldsas manure. 

Meantime you attempt to talk with the slaves. You 
ask how old that very aged man is, or that boy; they 
will give you no intelligible answer. . Slaves never 
know, or never will tell their ages, and this is the rea- 
son why the census presents such extraordinary reports 
on this point, declaring a great number to be above a 
hundred years old. If they have a kind master, they 
will boast to you of how much he gave for each of 
them, and what sums he has refused for them. If they 
have a hard master, they will tell you that they would 
have more to eat and be less flogged, but that massa is 
busy, and has no time te come down and see that they 
have enough to eat. Your hostess is well known on 
this plantation, and her kind face has been recognised 
from a distance ; and already a negro woman has come 
to her with. seven or eight eggs, for which she knows 
she shall receive a quarter dollar. You follow her to 
the negro quarter, where you see a tidy woman knit- 
ting, while the little children who are left in her charge 
are basking in the sun, or playing all kinds of antics 
in the road; little shining, plump, cleareyed childyen, 
whose mirth makes you sad when you look round upon 
their parents, and see what these bright creatures are to 
come to, You enter one of tho dwellings, where 
everything seems to be of the same dusky hue: the 
crib against the wall, the walls themselves, and the 
floor, all look one yellow. More children are crouched 
round the wood fire, lyiug almost in the embers. You 
see a woman pressing up against the wall like an idiot, 
with her shoulder turned towards you, and her apron 
held up to her face. You ask what is the matter 
with her, and are told that she is shy. You see a wo- 
man rolling herself about in a crib, with her head tied 
up. Youask if she is ill, and are told that she has not 
a good temper; that she struck at a girl she was jeal- 
ous of with an axe, and the weapon being taken from 
her, she threw herself into the well, and was nearly 
drowned before she was taken out, with her head much 
hurt. 

The overseer has, meantime, been telling your host 
about the fever having been more or less severe last 
season, and how well off he shall think himself if he 
has no more than so many day’s illness this summer: 
how the vegetation has suffered from the late frosts, 
pointing out how many of the oranges have been cut 
off, but that the great magnolia in the centre of the 
court is safe. You are then invited to see the house, 
learning by the way the extent and value of the estate 
you are visiting, and of the “force” upon it. You ad- 
mire the lofty, cool rooms, with their green blinds, and 
the width of the piazzas on both sides the house, built 
to compensate or the want of shade from trees, which 
cannot be allowed near the dwelling for fear of mos. 
chetocs. You visit the ice-house, and find it pretty full 
the last winter having been a severe one, You learn 
that, for three or four seasons after this ice-house was 


3 


had been there to share the wholesome and cheerful toil. }_ 


— 
built, there was not a spike of ice in the state, and a 
cargo had to be imported from Massachusetts, 
When you have walked in the field as long as the 
hent will allow, you step into the overseér’s bare dwel- 
ling, within its bare enclosure, where fowls ate g 
about, and refresh yourself with a small tumbler of milk ; 
a great luxtiry, which flas been ordered for the party. 
The overseer’s fishing-tackle and rifle are on the 


‘and there is @ medicine chest and a shelf of books. 


is tall, sallow, and ‘nonehalant, drepping nothing more 
about himself and his situation 


tisfied, 

Your hostess reminds the party that are goin: 
out to dinner, and that itis quite time rie 4 
dress. ‘So you go straight home by a shorter road, stop- 
ping no more, but looking out, now at a glorious trump 
honey-suckle dangling from a branch, now ata lofty, 
spreading green tree, red hot close te the ground, while 
a sheet of flame is spreading all about its roots, the 
flames looking orange and blue in the bright sunshine. 

You are glad to find, on arriving at home, that you 
have half an hour to lie down before you dress, and are 
surprised, on rising, to feel how you arerefreshed. You 
have not very far to go to dinner; only to Mr. E's cot. 
tage on the Sand Hills. The E.’s have just come for 
the summer, the distant city being their winter re 
dence. If you find the accommodations poor, you mu: 
excuse it in consideration of their recent. removal. The 
Es live in very good style in the city. The cottage is 
half way upa gentle ascent, with a deep, sandy road 
leading to the wooden steps of the front pi and 
pine forests in the rear. e entertainment to-day is 
not solely on your account; it is a parting dinner to 
young Mr. and Mrs. F., who are going to reside farther 
West. ‘They are leaving their parents and friends, and 
the family estate, and are to live in a log-house till a 
proper dwelling can be built. Mrs. F. is rather low in 
spirits, but her mother means to send the. old family 
nurse with her, so that she will have one comfort, at 
any rate, and will be able to trust her infant out of her 
sight now and then, As for Mrs, E., she informs you 
that she has come out to the cottage sooner than she 
usually does, as she is expecting her confinement. She 
has all her five children in her presence always; and as 
she cannot trust them for an hour with her “people,” 
their noise and the heat would be intolerable in town; 
but here, where her room opens upon the piazza. she 
can have the children always in her sight or hearing 
with less fatigue than in the city, You ask whether 
such a charge be not too much for her. Certainly ; but 
there is no use in complaining, for it cannot be helped. 
She never had a nurse that was not more plague than 
use. It is not only that the servants tell the children 
improper things, and teach them falsehood, but it is im- 
possible to get the little boys’ faces washed without 
seeing it done; and the infant may, as likely as not, 
be dropped into the fire or out of the window. Ladies 
must make the best of their lot, for they cannot help 
themselves. 

The dinner is plentiful, including, of course, turkey, 
ham, and sweet potatoes; excellent claret, and large 
blocks of ice-cream. A slave makes gentle war against 
the flies with the enormous bunch of peacock’s feathers ; 
and the agitation of the air is pleasant while the ladies 
are engaged in eating, so that they cannot use their 


own fans, which are hung by loops on the backs of their 


chairs. The afternoon is spent in the piazza, where 
coffee is served. There the ladies sit, whisking their 
feather pans, jesting with the children, and talking over 
the last English poem or American novel, or complain- 
ing bitterly of the dreadful incendiary publications 
which Mr. E. heard from Mr. H., who heard it from 
Mr. M., that Judge R. had said that somebody had seen 
circulated among the negroes by some vile agent of 
the horrid abolitionists of the North. : 

You go in to tea, and find the table strewed with 
prints, and the piano open, and Mrs. F. plays and sings. 
The gentleman have done discussing the French war 
and the currency, and are praising the conduct of the 
Committee of Vigilance; frankly informing you, as a 
stranger, of the reasons of its formation, and the modes 
of its operation in deterring abolitionists from coming 
into the neighbourhood, in arresting them on any sus- 
picion of tampering with the negroes, and in punishing 
them summarily if any faets are established against 
them. While you are endeavouring to learn the na- 
ture of the crime and its evidence, you are summoned. 
There is going to be a storm, and your party must get 
home, if possible, before it comes on. In such a case 
Mrs. E. will say nothing in opposition to your leaving 
her so early. She would not be the means of exposing 
you to the storm. You hasten away, and reach home 
during the first explosion of thunder. 

You find there a bouquet, sent to you with Miss G.’s 
compliments ; a splendid bunch of quince, yellow jessa- 
mine, arbor vite, hyacinths, cherry, and other blossoms, 
It is not nearly bed-time yet ; and you sit on the sofa, 
fanning yourself, with the table-lamp dimmed by the 
momentary glare of blue lightning. Your hostess learns 
from the servants that poor Miss Clara went to bed in 
great grief, the cat having killed her canary in the af- 
ternoon. It has been asad day for poor Clara, from the 
adventures of her bird; but she is now fast asleep. 

Your fost amuses you with anecdotes of South coun- 
try life. He asks you how you were struck with Mrs. 
L., whose call you returned yesterday. You réply that 
she seems a cheerful, hearty personage, who makes the 
best of a poor lot; and you relate how pleased you were 
at the frankness with which she-owned, pointing to the 
stocking she was darning, that she new little of books 
now-a-days, or of music, as she was making shirts and 
darning stockings for her sons all the year round. You 
were sorry to see such evidences of poverty; chairs 
with broken backs, and a piano with three legs, and a 
cracked flute; but glad that Mrs. L. seemed able to 
look on the bright side of things. Your host throws 
himself back, and laugks for three minutes ; and, when 
he recovers, informs you that Mrs. L. is the wealthiest 
widow in the state. You protest that you looked upon 
her with respect as a meritorious widow, doing her 
best for a large family. Your host repeats that she is 
the richest widow in the state, and that she and all her 
family are odd about money. She has @ ‘sister in a 
neighbouring state, Mrs. M., who is even “more bent 
upon economy. Last year Mrs. L. visited ‘this sister, 
who lives in a country town. The sisters went out in 
Mrs. M.’s carriage, to make calls and do ‘shopping. 
Mrs. L. observed that her sister’s carriage was attended 
by a little mulatto girl, who let down the steps; and'put 
them up, and mounted behind very desterously.. “The 
child is clever enough,” said Mrs. L.;'“ but, sister{‘your 
carriage should have a proper footman.’ You should 
not be seen in town with a girl behind your carriage.” 
Mrs. M., promised to consider the mattcr. “The next 


day a spruce malatto lad was in waiting, of whom Mrs. 


L, fully approved. When she looked in his face, how- 
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down the steps at the entrancc 
ofa store, she was struck: by his remarkable likeness 
to the girl of yesterday, and upon. it. . Mrs. 
M. laughed, and owned “she had got a euit of boy's 
clothes made since yesterday, for the girl to wear dur. 
ing morning drives, and. she thought this an excellent 
‘plan. Many such a story dogs your host amuse you 
though America has fewer hu- 
‘mourists than England, they may be met with in abun- 
“dance in rare settlements and retired districts, where 
they can indulge their fancies without much suffering 
from public opinion. 
~The storm abates. You ate the oracles as to what 
“o'clock it is; and, as you are confident that it is 
near eleven, the chamber lights are brought. You 
dismiss your dusky attendants, and throw. yourself on 
your ample sofa for half an hour, to recall what you 

ye seen and heard this day, and meditate on, the scope 
and. tendencies of Country life in the Southern States, 


- CITY LIFE IN THE SO 
And strangers good, Revive? 
are those empty-hearted whose low sound 


everbs 

Tye disasters of our rail-road journey to Charleston 
pave been described elsewhere.* We were to have 
“arrived at the city aboutsix P.M. of the 10th of March, 
when every object would have looked bright in the sun- 
_shine of a spring evening. As it was we reached the 
rail-road station at ten mjnutes past four the next morn- 
‘ing. ‘There was much delay in obtaining our luggage 
and getting away from the station, We could not 


think of disturbing the slumbers of the friends whose 


hospitality we were about to enjoy, and we therefore 


led in the omnibus which was in waiting to the |. 
*Planter’s Hotel. We were all hungry, having scarcely 


tasted food since noon thé day before ; and very weary, 
haying travelled the whole of two nights, and enjoyed 


no sufficient rest since we left Richmond, nine days be. 


fore. Every little event became a great one to persons 
so exhausted. ‘The omnibus jolted and stopped, and 
we were told: that an accident had happened. The 
gentleman got out, but the darkness was total. A light 


.was brought from a private house, and it appeared that 


a wheel had touched the kerb-stone! It seemed as if 
horses were never backed in Charleston, so long were 
we in ing. When 1 afterward saw what the 
streets of Charleston are like, I do not wonder at any 
extreme of caution in a driver. The soil is a fine sand, 
which, after rain, turns inte a most deceptive mud; 
and there is very little pavement yet. ‘he deficiency 
of stone is, however, becoming supplied by importation, 


and the inhabitants hope. soon to be able to walk about 


the city in all weathers, without dauger of being lost in 
crossing the streets. They told me, as an on dit, that 
a horse was drowned last winter in a mud hole ina 
principal street. 

At the hotel all was dark and comfortless. We made 
a stir among the servants ; the gentlemen got two men 


' to light a fire, and fetch us wine and biscuits ; and we 


persuaded two women to make up beds and warm some 


_ water. We were foolish enough to be tempted to take 


wine and water, as we could have neither tea or coffee ; 
and when we rose from our unrefreshing sleep an hour 
after noon, we formed such a! dismal group of aching 
heads as could hardly be matched out of a hospital. 
Two of us procceded, in a light pretty hack-carriage, 


" to the friend’s house where we were expected. Nothing 


could be more considerate than our reception. A pile 
of English and American letters and newspapers awaited 
us, and our hostess knew that we must be fatigued ; a 
fire was therefore immediately lighted in my chamber, 
and we were told that the day was our own; that our 
dinner would be sent up to us, and that we should not 
be expected in the drawing-room till we chose to join 
the family. I shall.soon forget the refreshment of 
lingering over family ictiers and London newspapers ; 
of feeling that we were not liable to be called up in the 
dark for a fortnight at least ; and of seeing my clothes 
laid in drawers, for the first time, I think, since I landed, 
A chest of drawers is seldom to be seen in the ehani- 
bers, or, at least, in the guest-chambers of American 


“houses. We were fayoured in the article of closets with 


rows of pegs, but I believe I had the use of a chest of 


_ drawers only two or three times during my travels. 


A circumstance happened this day which, as being 
illustrative of manners, may be worth relating. The 


day before I left Richmond, Virginia, two companions 


and myself had employed'a hack-catriage, driven by a 
black, for some hours; and, on dismissing it, had paid 
the fare, which we thought reasonable, two dollars and 
a half. The proprietor of the carriage and master 
of the driver had by some means heard who it was 
that had been his customer. Finding that I had left 
‘Richmond, he took the trouble to send the two dollars 
and a half down to Charleston, fiye hundred miles, with 
a message that it was not for the honour of Virginia that 
1 should pay carriage hire! and the money was awaiting 
mae on my, arrival. 
’ [had soon reason to perceive that Charleston de- 
serves its renown for hospitality. A lecturer on phre- 
sent us tickets for his course ; six carriages were 
immediately placed at my disposal, and the servants 
eame every morning for orders for the day. The diffi- 
culty was to use them all and equally ; but, by employ- 
ing one for the.morning drive and another for the eve- 
ning visiting, we contrived to show our friends that we 
were willing to avail ourselves of their kindnesses. 1 
believe there was scarcely.a morning during our stay 
when some pretty present did not arrive before I rose ; 


sometimes it was a bouquet of hyacinths, which were 


extremely rare that year, from the lateness and severity 


~ of the frosts; sometimes it was a dish of preserve or 


marmalade ; sometimes a feather fan, when the day pro- 
"mised.to be hot; sometimes a piece of Indian work; 
sometimes. of indigenious literary production. One 
morning 1 found on my window-seat a copy of the 
Southern Review, and a bouquet of hyacinths from 
General Hayne ; and the next a basket of wafers from 
Mrs. P.; and the third a set of cambric handkerchiefs, 
inimitably marked with complimentary devices, from 
Mrs, W. 
In the midst of all this there was no little watchful- 
ness, among a totally different set of persons, about my 
ings with regard to the negroes. I had not 
been in the city twenty-four hours before we were 
with ridiculous reports of my companionship 
on behalf of the blacks; and, long after I had left the 
re speeches of mine were in circulation 
which were remarkably striking to me when I at length 
heard them, This circumstance shows how irritable 
the minds of the people are upon this topic. I met 
with ne difficulty, however, among my. associates. I 
made it a rule to allow others to introduce the subject 
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of slavery, knowing; that~ they would not fail «to do sor| than ima Charleston at the time 1 was there.*. The 
and that I might learn as much ftom their method of| Uniom gentleman and ladies were dispirited and timid. 
anything they could siy/They asked one another’s opinion whether there was 
apon it. ore half an hour had passed, ewery man,|not soxme mysterious stir among the nullifiers 3 whether 
woman, or child I might be conversing with: had en.| they were not concerting measures for a new defiance 
tered upon the question. As it was likewise a rule with| of the general goternmemt. This anxious watchfulness 
me never to conceal or soften my own opimaions, and| contrasted strangely witke the arrogant bearing of the 
never to allow myself to be irritated by what I heard| leadinge nullifers, During: my stay Mr. Oalhoun and 
(for it is too serious a subject to indulge frailtaes with) | his faxmaily arrived from jand there was some- 
the best understanding existed betwen slave-hoddersand| thing wery striking in thee welcome he received, like 
myself. We never quarrelled, while, | believe, ‘we never| that of a chiefreturned to the bosom of his clan. He 
failed to perceive the extent of the difference of opinion| stalked’ about like a monarch of the little domain; and 
and feeling between us. I met with much mere cause|there was certainly an air of mysterious understanding 
for admiration in their frankness than reasoma to com-| betwee him and his followers, whether there was really 
plain of illiberality. The following may serve as a| any great secret under it or not. Onelady, who had con- 
specimen of this part of our intercourse :— ' | tribute? ample amounts of money to the maallification 
The first time 1 met an eminent Southern gentleman, | funds, and a catechism to nullification lore, amused 
a defender of slavery, he said to me (withixa the half| while she grieved me by the strength of her political 
hour.) feelings. While calling om her one morning, the con- 
“I wish you would not be in such ahurry away. I|versatiom tumed on prints, and I asked an explanation 
wish you would stay a year in thiscity. I wish you| ofa strange-looking one which hung opposite my eye; 
would atay ten years, and then you would chamge your| the portrait of a gentlemasa, the top of the head and the 
opinions. '| dress wisible, but the face obliterated or covered over. 
What opinions ?” » She was only tooready to explain. [twas a portrait of 
opinions on slavery.” Presiderst Jackson, whichk she bad hung up in days 
What do you know of my opinions on slavery?” | when he enjoyed her favour. Since nullification she 
“Oh, we know them well enough: we have all read| had cowered over the face, to show how she hated him. 
‘ A stranger hardly knows what to think of a cause 
whose leaders will flatter and cherish the perpetrators 
of a piece of petty spite ike this; yet thie lady is 
treated as if she were a main pillar of the mullification 


“ Very well: now we shall understand each other; 
for I must-tell you that I think about slavery exactly 
as I did when I wrote that story. Nothing that I have 
seen shows me that I have anything toqualify of what| party. 
is said there. So now you do know my opinions.”. Some of our mornings were spent in going’ with the 

“Oh yes. I don't want to know anything more of| Hayne and Calhoun families to the public library, toa 
your opinions. I want you to know mine,” panorasma, and to the arsexsal. The library is support. 

“That is exactly what I want. When will you let}ed by private subscriptions, and is very creditable to 
me have them ?” . ; the city, whose zeal about its books might well have 

We had engaged to dine with this gentlerman the| been ex trausted by the repeated destruction of the library 
next week ; it was now arranged that our party should|by fire amd in the war. We amused ourselves with 
go two hours earlier than the other guests, im order to| files of xxewspapers which have survived all disasters; 
hear this gentleman's exposition of slavery. He was| old London Gazettes and colonial papers extending as 
well prepared, and his statement of facts and reasons| far backx as 1678, 
was clear, ready, and entertaining. The fault was in| We wisited the arsenal twice; the second. time with 
the narrowness of his premises, for his whole argument| Mr.Callsoun and Governor Hayne, when we saw the 
was grounded on the supposition that human rig-hts con.| arms amd ummunition, which were not visible the first 
sist in sufficient subsistence in return for labour. Be. | time, because “the key was not on the prermises;” a 
fore he began I told him that I fully understood Inis wish|token tlvat no invasion was immediately expected. 
not to argue the question, and that I came to bear his| There were two bombs brought in by Governor Hayne, 
statement, not to controvert it ; but that 1 musst warnjand all the the warlike apparatus which was made 
him not to take my silence for assent, Upon this un.| ready during the nullification struggle. It is difficult 
derstanding we proceeded, with some little irritability | to believe that Mr. Calhoun seriously meant to gro to war 
on his part when I asked «juestions, but with no danger | with sack means as his impoverished state could fur- 
of any quarrel. I never found the slightest difficulty in| nish; buat there isno doubt hathe did intend it. The 
establishing a similar clear understanding witla every|ladies were veryanimated in their accounts of their 
slave-holder I met, In the drawing-room of the board. | State Rig: hts Ball, held in the area of the arsenal, and of 
ing-house at Richmond, Virginia, three gentlemen, two| their subscriptions of jewels to the war fund. They 
of whom were entire strangers, attacked me in the pre-| were certainly in earnest. 
sence of a pretty large company one alernoon. This) The soldiers were paraded in our presence, some 
was a direct challenge, which I did not think f2t to de.|cleven or twelve recruits, E believe; and then Mr. Cal- 
cline, and we had it all out. They were irritable at|houn firsst, and Governor EXayne afterward, wmcovered 
first, but softened as they went on; and whem, at the|and addressed them with as much gravity and effusion 
end of three hours, we had exhausted the subject, we| of patriotic sentiment as if we had been standing on the 
were better friends than when we verge of a battle-ficld. Seome of our party were of 

Some of the reports of my championship of the ne.| Union politics,and they looked exceedingly arch during 
groes arose from a circumstance which occurred the| the speechifying. It will be too sad if this child’s play 
day afler my arrival at Charleston. ur host proposed | should be turned into bloodshed after all, for thee _grati- 
to take us up a church steeple, to obtaina view of the| fication of any inan’s restless: ambition, or in the guilty 
city and its environs. The key of the churcl: was at| hope of protracting slavery wander the reprobation of the 
the Guard-house opposite, and our host said we might| whole of society except a saxvall band of mercenaries, 
as well go for it ourselves, and thus getasight of the} My chief interest in these expeditions was im the per. 
Guard-house. One of the city authorities showed us wwhoaccompanied me. Governor Hayme’s name 
over it, and we stayed a few moments in.a rooms where| is well ]< own in England from his having furnished the 
alady was preferring a complaint against two negro| provocasion to Webster’s remowned speech, exhibiting 
boys for robbing ahen-roost. ‘They were proved guilty, | the constitutional argument against nullification ; and 
and sentenced to be flogged at the place of punistament| ftom his being afterward the leader of the struggle in 
at the other end of the city. South Carolina, while Mr. Calhoun fulfilled the same 

The view from the church steeple was very firxe ; and|functiom in Congress, Efe is descended from the 
the whole, steeped in spring sunshine, had an oriental| Haynes whose cruel sufferings in the Revolutionary 
air which took me by surprise. The city was spread| War are motorious, to the disgrace of the British ; one 
out beneath us in a fan-like form, in streets conwerging|of the two brothers havirsg perished through the 
towards the harbour. The heat and moisture of the| miseries of a British prisom-ship, and the other having 
climate give to the buildings the hue of age, s@ as to| been hanged by Lord Rawdom and Colonel Balfour, un. 
leave nothing of the American air of spruceness in the| der circumstances which, E believe, justify the horror 
aspect of the place. The sandy streets, the groups of| and reprobation with which the act is viewed by all who 
mulattoes, the women with turbancd heads, surmeunited | have heard the story. It is one of the most dreadful 
with water-pots and baskets of fruit; the smal% pancs| tales of te Revolutionary War, andthe English have not 
‘of the house windows; the yucca bristling in the gar-| been bebisd the Americans iss their feeling with regard 
dens below us, and the hot haze through which wre saw|to the case. The circumstances are briefly these :— 
the blue main and its islands, all looked'so orierstal as} Colonel Isaac Hayne was a peaceful planter at the 
to strike us with wonder. We saw Ashley and Cooper| time of tla, breaking out of the war, He lived upon 
rivers, bringing down’ produce to the main and were| his estate the year round, aand was remarkably quiet 
taught the principal buildings—the churches ar#d the|and domestic in his temper and habits. He served in 
Custom-house, built just before the Revolutiom—and|the American army during the siege of Charleston; 
the leading streets, Broad and Meeting streets inter-|and,on the fall of the city, returned fo his plaxatation, 
secting, and affording access to all that we were to see.| under the gruarantee of security toperson and property 
It would be wise in travellers to make it their first busi-| shared by all who had capiteslated at Charlestom. The 
ness in a foreign city to climb the loftiest poirat they| smallpox broke out in his faxmaily; all his children had 
can reach, so as to have the scene they are to explore|it; one was dead, and his wife dying, when Colonel 
laid out as in a living map beneath them. It is searcely|Huyne received peremptory orders to repair to the 
eredible how much time is saved and confusion’of ideas| British staaxdard, to take up arms asa British subject, 
obviated by these means. I gained much by moxanting | or to surrender himself prisorper at Charleston. He de. 
the State House at Boston, Pennsylvania Hospital at} clared that ma force should separate him from his dying 
Philadelphia, the new hotel at Baltimore, the Capitol| wife and clhilren, and asserted his inviolability under 
at Washington, the high hills about Cincinnati, tlre col-| the capitealation of Charlestom. ‘The British officer, Co- 
lege at Lexington, the hill where the State-house is to| lonel Belliragall, wha brought the order,assured him of 
be at Nashville, the Cotton-press at New Ori¢ams, and| hisimmediate return home if he would repair to Char- 
this church steeple at Charleston. leston, to an assurrance that he would “demean 

Another care of the traveller should be to glarsce at|himself as a British subject while the country 
the local newspapers. This first morning I forand a} should be covered with a British’ army.” Colonel 
short newspaper article which told volumes. It wrasau| Hayne wert, with the written agreement of Colonel 
ordinance for raising ways and means for the city.|Bellingall im bis hand. He was, however, detained, 
Charitable and religious institutions were left free from| and offered thealternativeof lasting imprisonment or 
taxation, as were the salaries of the clergy and school-| of signing’ an unconditional promise to obey orders as 
masters. ‘There wasa direct levy on real property, on|a British stabject, He declared that he never would 
slaves, and on carriages, and a special tax on free people} bear arms against his country, and was assured that, 
of colour ; a class who, being precluded from obtaining | this act would never be required of hin. There were 
taxable property and luxuries, were yet made to pry by | several witmaesses to his havimg signed under this pro- 
means of a poll-tax. test and assurance, He returmed to his family, finding 

Our mornings were divided between receiving callers} anotber of Inis children dead, axad his wife just expiring. 
and drives about the city and in the country, ‘The coun-| [le observed the strictest neutrality while the promise 
try is flat and sandy, and the only objects are pkaraters’| under which he signed was Kept. His house was al- 
mansions, surrounded with evergreen woods, the gardens | ternately @ceupied by Englista and American troops, 
exhibiting the tropical yucea, and fenced with hedges| when the prospects of the republicans began to im- 
of the Cherokee rose, From the lower part of the®city| prove; and he is'known to. have refused to let his 
glympses of the main may be had ; but the interveming| horses be essed by friends im the American force; in 
space is very ugly, except at high tide; an expamsse of short, to have kept his engagement like a man of hon. 
reeking slime, over which large flocks of buzzards are|our, His position was, however, considered too peril. 
incessantly hovering. On the top of each of the Jong] ousa one, and he was summoned to join the British 
row of stakes discovered at low water sitsa buzazard.| standard. Hie considered that this was such a violation 
A fine is imposed for killing one of these birds, the un-| ofa promise on the part of the British officers as set 
salaried scavengers of the moister districts of the eity.|him free, © He joined his courstrymen, fought, and was 
The houses which we visited in returning calle were| captured. ‘He was imprisoned at Charleston for some 
generally handsome, with capacious piazas, rich plants] weeks till Lord Rawdon care to town, and then, after 
and bouquets, and good furniture, ‘The political bias} two day's notice, brought before a court of imquiry 
of the inhabitant was often discoverable ftom the books} consisting of four general officers and five captains. 
on the table, or the prints and casts on the walls. In of a phore 
no society in the world could the division of parties be an OD OF 
mote distinct, and their alienate mote 
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Having no idea that this was anything more than a pra, 
liminary measure, and finding that the members of the 
court were not sworn, nor the witnesses examined on 
oath, Colonel Hayne called no witnesses, and the 
ceedings closed without his being aware that he hag 
gone through an affair of life or death. He was w 
taken by surprise, therefore, at the news. conveyed to 
him by letter that he was to die on the gibbet the nexg 
day but one, He was respited for forty-eighs 
hours, in order that he might see his children, and in 
consideration of the “ humane treatment shown by him 
to the British prisoners whofell into his hands,” and he 
spent the interval in the discharge of business and af 
fectionate intercourse with his friends, His chief rq 
gret was, that this act would probably provoke retalig. 
tion, and so lead to the shedding of much innocent 
blood. He reqnired his eldest son, a boy of thirteen, 
to be present at his execution, in order to receive hig 
body, and see that it was laid in the family burial 
place. ‘The boy, frantic with grief, declared that he 
should not long survive him; and it is not surprising 
thut he shortly became insane and died. Colonel Hayne 
met his fate with 4 tranquillity which convinced his 
enemies that (touse their own words) “ though he did not 
die in a good cause, he must, at least, have acted froma 
persuasion cf its being so.” 

Such stories are very painful, but they ought not to 
be forgotten, The horrors of colonial war may not be 
over; and it is well that the corflicts of duty and af 
fection which can take place only in wars of thw char- 
acter should be remembered, while Great Britain has 
colonies which she may oppress, and noble subjects, 
like Colonel Hayne, whom she may be even now alie- 
nating, and whose contrariety of aftections she may be 
yet again driven or tempted to solve in blood. 

The present representative of the family was made 
speaker of the South Carolina House of Representatives 
at the age of twenty-seven. He was afterward attorney- 
general of the state, a senator in Congress, and gover- 
nor of the state, During the preparations for war in 
1832, he was the soul of every movement. He is now 
considered to be deeply involved in the Southern tran- 
sactions relating to the acquisition of Texas, whatever 
these may in reality be, and to have linked his fortunes 
with the slavery question, When I saw him he was 
forty-four years of age, with a robust, active frame,a 
lively, pleasant countenance,and very engaging manners, 
with much of the eagerness of the schoolboy mixed with 
the ease ef the gentleman, He can do everything bet- 
ter than reason, as appeared in the senatorial conflict, 
in which he was ground to powder by the tremendous 
weight and force of Webster’s constitutional argument 
and sound declamation, Governor Hayne can state 
clearly, enforce ardently, illustrate gracefully, and boast 
magnificently, but he cannot reason, His best friends 
are probably the most anxious to admit this; for there is 
such want of reason in his present course of opposition 
to the first principles on which society is founded, and 
in his attachment to wornout feudal institutions, that 
the observer, however friendly, finds himself reduced to 
the alternative of supposing this busy mind perverted by 
unholy passions or by an unbalanced imagination, 

Governor Hamilton is less known at a distance, but 
he is, perhaps, a yet more perfect representative of the 
Southern gentleman. He is handsome, and his manners 
have all the grace without much of the arrogance of 
the bearing of his class. I was much struck, too, with 
his generous appreciation ef the powers and virtues of 
the great men of every party at Washington; a moral 
grace which I should have been glad to see shared in a 
greater degree by some of his neighbours. Governor 
Hamilton has done what he could to impair the favour- 
able impressions he makes upon all who know him by 
the atrocious report he issued in 1835, as chairman of 
acommittee ef the South Carolina Legislature appoint- 
ed to consider what steps should be taken in defence of 
“the peculiar domestic institutions of the South.” This 
report is unconstitutional in his requisitions, and savage 
in its spirit towards the abolitionists. 

With these gentlemen, their friends, and the ladies 
of their families, we saw many sights and passed many 
pleasant hours; and with gentlemen and ladies of the 
opposite party we spent other portions of our liesure. I 
was told much of the Poorhouse, rather in a tone of 
boasting ; and I was anxious to see what a poorhouse 
could be in a region where all labourers were private 
property, and where pauperism would therefore seem 
to be obviated. Infirmity, vice, and orphan-hocd keep 
up a small amount of pauperism even here, reducing 
capitalists to a state of dependance, ‘There were about 
one hundred and twenty inmates when I visited the 
institution, and the number was soon to be reduced. by 
the periodical clearance made by sending the children. 
to the Orphan-house, and the insane to the State asylun 
at Columbia. The intemperate and vagrants were em- 
ployed in coffin-making and stone-breaking. By a 
slight stretch of the law, persons found drunkare sent here 
and locked up for a month, We saw two respectable logk- 
ing men who had been brought in intoxicated the day 
before, and who looked duly ashamed of their situation. 

The Orphan-house has been established about forty 
years, and it contained, at the time of my visit, two 
hundred children. As none but whites are admitted, 
it is found to be no encouragement to vice to admit all 
destitute children, whether orphans or not; for the 
licentiousness of the South takes the women of colour 
for its victims. The children in this establishment are 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the girls 
sewing; but the prejudice against work appears as- 
much bere as anywhere, No active labour goes on ; the: 
boys do not even garden. Noemployment is attempted. 
which bears any resemblance to what is done by slaves. 
The boys are apprenticed out to trades at fourteen, and 
the girls to mantuamaking, almost the only emplayment 
in which a white Southern woman can earn a subsis- 
tence, ‘The children are taken in from the age of two 
years, but they generally enter at the ages of four, five, 
or six. I was rather surprised to see them badged, an 
anti-republican practice which had better be abolished 5 
but I wondered the less when 1 observed the statue of 
Pitt still standing in the court-yard, with the right arm 
shot off in war, however, Thereis a good-sized church 
connected with this establishment, which was well filled 
on the afterneon when I went with the family of a friend, 
who was taking his turn with his brother clergy to preach. 

Charleston is the place in which to see those contrast- 
ing scenes of human life brought under the eye which 
moralists gather together for the purpose of impressing 
the imagination. ‘The stranger has but to pass from 
street to street, to live from hour to hour in this city, 
to see in conjunction the extremes between which there 
is everywhere else a wide interval. ‘The sights of one 
merning I should remember if every other particular of 
my travels were forgotten. I was driven round the 
ily by a friend whese conversation was delightful all 
the way. Though I did not agree in all his views of 
society, the thoughtfulness of his mind and the benevo- 
lonce of his exertions betokened a healthy state of feel- 
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ing, and gave value to all he said. He had been a 
fiend ofthe lamented Grimke ; and he showed me the 

where Grimké lived and died, and told me much 
ef bim ; of the nobleness of his character, the extent of 
his attainments, and how, dying at fifty-four, he had 
fined by industry a long life. My mind was full of the 
gntemplation of the heights which buman beings are 
destined to reach, when I was plunged into a new 
gene; one which it was my own conscientious choice 
to visit, but for which the preceding conversation had 
i me. I went into the slave market, a place 
qhich the traveller ought not to avoid to spare his feel- 


Our evenings were diversified with attendance upon 
ical lectures—which, however, soon ceases to 
be a variety, from the absolute sameness of all courses 
df lectures on that subject—with readings at home, and 
qith a visit to a scene which I was strongly urged not 
to omit, the Saturday night’s market held by the slaves, 
I should have been sorry to miss this spectacle, The 
daves enjoy the amusement and profit yielded by this 
market. They sit in rows, by lamplight, some with 
heaps of fruit and vegetables before them, or surround- 
ed by articles of their own manufacture: boxes, bed- 
steads, baskets, and other handiworks, very cheap, and 
ofgood workmanship. ‘The bananas, pines, imported 
apples, and oranges, which are scen in great abundance, 
qe usually the property of the master ; while the ma- 
nufactured articles, made at spare ‘are nominally 
the slave's own. Some are allowed t> make use of 
their leisure in preparing for the market, on condition 
of bringing their masters six dollars each per week, re- 
taining whatever surplus they may gain. I could not 
learn the consequence of failing to bring in the six dol- 
lars per week. They enjoy the fun and bustle of the 
market, and look with complacency on any white cus- 
tomers who will attend it. Their activity and merri- 
ment at market were pointed out to me as an assurance 
of their satisfaction with their condition, their convic- 
tion that their present position is the one they were 
made for, and in which their true happiness is to be 
found. 

At the very same moment I was shown the ruins of 
the church of St. Philip, destroyed by fire, as they 
frowned in the rear of the lamplight ; and I was in- 
formed that the church had once before been on fire, 
bat had been saved by the exertions of a slave, who 
“had his liberty given him for a reward.” 

“ A reward!” said I. “ What! when the slaves are 
eonvinced that their true happiness lies in slavery ?” 

The conversation had come to an awkward pass. A 
lady advanced to the rescue, saying that some few, too 
many, were haunted by a pernicious fancy, put into 
their heads by others, about liberty; a mere fancy, 
which, however, made them like the idea of freedom. 

“So the benefactor of the city was rewarded by be- 
ing indulged, to his own hurt, in a pernicious fancy ?” 

Why ... yes.” 

My impressions of Charleston may easily be gathered 


from what I have said. It seems to me a place of | had 


great activity, without much intellectual result; of 
great gayety, without much ease and pleasure. I am 
confident that, whatever might be the reason, the gene- 
zal mind was full of mystery and anxiety at the time of 
my visit; and that some hearts were glowing with am- 
ditious hopes, and others sinking in fears, more or less 
clearly defined, of the political crisis which seems to be 
now at hand. These are the influences which are edu- 
cating the youth of Charleston, more powerfully than all 
schools and colleges, and all books ; inducing a reliance 
on physical rather than moral force, and strengthening 
attachment to feudal notions of honour and of every 
kind of good ; notions which have no affinity with true 
republican morals, ‘The prospects of the citizens are 
“dark every way,” as some declared; fer the rising 
generation must either ascend, through a severe disci- 
pline and prodigious sacrifices, to a conformity with re- 
publican principles, or descend into a condition of soli- 
tary feudalism, neither sanctioned by the example nor 
cheered by the sympathy of the world; but, on the con- 
trary, regarded with that compassion which is precisely 
the last species of regard which the fcudal spirit is able 
to endure, 

We left Charleston in company with Mr. Calhoun 
and his family. The great nullifer told me many and 
long stories of his early days. Not being aware of my 
strong impressions respecting his present views and 
purposes, he could have no idea of the intense interest 
with which I listened to his accounts of the first kind- 
ling of his burning mind. He was five years old, stand- 
ing between his father’s knees,when his first political emo- 
tions stirred within him, awakened by his parent's talk of 
the colony and of free times just after the Revolution. If 
some geod angel had at that moment whispered the 
parent, inspiring him to direct that young ambition to 
the ultimate grandeur of nyeek service, to animate that 
high spirit to a moral conflict with all human wrongs, 
we might already have owed toa mind so energetic the 
redemption of the negro race from the affliction, and of 
the republic from the disgrace of slavery, instead of 
mourning over the dedication of such powers to the pro- 
pagation and exasperation of the curse. I feared how 
it would be; what part he would take in the present 
struggle between the two principles of greatness, physi- 
cal force with territorial conquest, and moral power 
shown in self-conquest. I feared that Mr. Calhoun 
would organize and head the feudal party, as he has 
done; but I never had any fears that that party would 
prevail, When we parted at Branchville he little knew 
—he might have been offended if he had known—with 
what affectionate solicitude those whom he left behind 
looked on into his perilous political :path. I am glad 
we could not foresee how soon our fears would be justi- 
fied. Mr. Calhoun is at present insisting that the pirate 
colony of Texas shall be admitted into the honourable 
American Union ; that a new impulse shall thereby be 
Sven to the slave-trade, and a new extension to slavery ; 
and that his country shall thereby surrender her moral 
Supremacy among the nations for a gross and antiquat. 
¢d feudal ambition, He vows, taking the whole Union 
to Witness, that these things shall be. ‘I'he words have 
Publicly passed his pen and his lips, “Texas shall be 
annexed to the United States.” His best friends must 
hope that the whole world will say, “ It shall not.” 


NEW ORLEANS. 


“Th ‘ ‘ 

Wun we arrived at the extreme southwest point of 
Our journey, it was amusing to refer to the warnings of 
our kind friends about its inconveniences and dangers. 
We had brought away tokens of the hospitality of 
Charleston in the shape of a large basket of provision 
Which had been prepared, on the supposition that we 
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should find little that we could eat on the road. There 
was wine, tea, and, cocoa; cases of French preserved 
meat, crackers (biscuits), and gingerbread. All these 
good things, except the wine and crackers, we found it 
expedient to leave béhind, from place to place. ‘There 
was no use in determining beforehand to eat them at 
any particular meal; when it came to the point, we al- 
ways found hunger or disgust so much more bearable 
than the shame of being ungracious to entertainers who 
were doing their best for us, that we could never bring 
‘ourselves to produce our stores. We took what was. 
set before us, and found ourselves, at length, alive and 
well at New Orleans. 

At Mobile I met some relatives, who kindly urged 
my taking possession of their house at New Orleans 
during my stay of ten days, I was thankful for the 
arrangement, as the weather was becoming hot, and we 
could secure more leisure and repose in a house of our 
own than in a boarding-house or as the guests of a fa- 
mily. With the house we were, of course, to have the 
services of my friend’s slaves. He told me something 
of their history. He had tried all ways to obtain good 
service, and could not succeed. He hid attempted 
wages, treating his people like free servants, &c., and 
all in vain. His present plan was promising them free- 
dom and an establishment in a free state afler a short 
term of years in case of good desert. He offered to take 
care of the money they earned during their leisure 
heurs, and to pay them interest upon it, but they pre- 
ferred keeping it in their own hands. One of them 
sewed up 150 dollars in her bed; she fell ill, and the 
person who nursed her is supposed to have got the 
money ; for, when the poor slave recovered, her earn- 
ings were gone. 

We left Mobile for New Orleans on the 24th of 
April. ‘The portion of forest which we crossed in go- 
ing down from Mobile to the coast was the most beau- 
tiful I bad seen, There was fresh grass under foot, and 
the woods were splendid with myrtles, magnolias, and 
many shrubs whose blossoms were new to me and 
their names unknown. We had plenty of time to look 
about us; for the hack which carried the four passen- 
gers whom the stage would not contain broke down 
every half hour, and the stage company had to stop till 
it could proceed. We had an excellent dinner in the 
gallery of a loghouse in the midst of the forest, where 
we were plentifully supplied with excellent claret. 
There had been showers all day, with intervals of sun- 
shine, but towards sunset the settled gloom of the sky 
foreboded a night of storm. I was on the watch for 
the first sight of the Gulf of Mexico. I traced the line 
where the forest retires to give place to the marsh, and 
the whole scene assuines a sudden air of desolation. 
At this moment the thunder burst, sheets of lightning 
glared over the boiling sea, and the rain poured down 
in floods. Our umbrellas were found to be broken, of 
course ; and we had to run along the pier to the steam- 
boat in such a rain as I was never before exposed to; 
but it was well worth while getting wet for such a first 
sight of the Gulf of Mexico. It soon grew dark; and, 
before morning, we were in Lake Pontchartrain, so 
that this stormy view of the gulf was-the only one we 


We amused ourselves in the morning with tracing 
the dim shores of the State of Mississippi to the nerth, 
and of Louisiana to the west. About nine o'clock we 
arrived in sight of the long piers which stretch out from 
the swamp into the lake, the mudcrafl, the canoes, with 
blacks fishing for crabs ; the baths, and the large Wash- 
ington hotel, with its galleries and green blinds, built 
for coolness, where gentlemen from New Orleans go to 
eat fish and bathe. Next we saw the train of railroad 
cars waiting for us; and, without the loss of a moment’s 
time, we were whirled away to the city, five miles in a 
quarter of an hour. I have expressed elsewhere* my 
admiration of the swamp through which our road lay ; 
an admiration which faded as we traversed the lower 
faubourg, and died away in the Champs Elysées. Be- 
fore ten o'clock we were breaking the seals of our Eng- 
lish Jetters in the drawing-room of our temporary 
home, 

When we had satisfied eurselves with home news, 
unpacked, dressed, and lunched, we took our seats by 
the window in the intervals of visits from callers, All 
was very now, very foreign in its aspect. Many of the 
ladies in the streets wore caps or veils instead of bon- 
nets; the negroes whopassed shouted their very pecu- 
liar kind of French; and everything scemed to tell us 
that we had plunged into the dogdays. I never knew 
before how impressions of heat can be conveyed through 
the eye. ‘The intensity of glare and shadow in the 
streets, and the many evidences that the fear of heat is 
the prevailing idea of the place, affect the imagination 
even more than the scorching power of the sun does the 
bedily frame. 

I was presented with a pamphlet written by a phy- 
sician, which denies the unhealthiness of New Orleans 
as strenuously as some of its inhabitants deny its im- 
morality. ‘To me it appears that everything depends 
on what is understood by Morals and Health. As to 
the morals of the city, I have elsewhere stated the prin. 
cipal facts on which my unfavourable judgment is 
founded.t In regard to another department of morals, 
the honourable fact of the generous charity of New Or- 
leans to strangers should be stated. Great numbers of 
sick and destitute foreigners are perpetually thrown 
upon the mercy of the inhabitants, and that mercy is 
unbounded. I have reason to believe that the sick are 
not merely nursed and cured, but provided with- funds 
before departing. When I visited the hospital, it con- 
tained two hundred and fifty patients, not above fifty of 
whom were Americans. As to the health of the place, 
I believe the average is good among that portion of the 
population which can afford to remove northward for 
the hot months; but very low if the total white popula- 
tion be included, . The pamphlet which I read argues 
that, though the fever is very destructive during a por- 
tion of the year, mortality from other diseases is much 
below the common average; that the variations of tem- 
perature are slight, though frequent; and that the 
average of childrea and old persons is high, All this 
may be true; but a place must be called peculiarly un- 
healthy whese inhabitants are compelled, on pain of 
death, to remove for three or four months of every year. 
Instead of arguing against such a fact as this, many ci- 
tizens are hoping and striving to put an end to the ne- 
eéssity of such a removal. ‘They hope, by means of 
draining and paving, to render their city habitable all 
the year round. Plans of drainage are under considera- 
tion, and I saw some importations of paving-stones. 
The friends of the New Orleans people can hardly wish 
them a greater good than the success of such attempts ; 
for the perpetual shifting about which they are subject- 
ed to by the dread of the fever is a serious evil to sober 
families of an industrious, domestic turn, It is very 
injurious to the minds of children and to the habits of 


children’s exercise in the open air. She said that she 
always took them out when the wind blew from over 
the lake, and kept them at home in warm weather when 
it blew from any other quarter, as it then only made 
them “ more languid” to go.out. This did not tend to 
confirm the doctrine of the pamphlet; but I was not 
surprised at the remark when I looked abroad over the 


|neighbouring country from the top of the hospital. 


Thence I saw the marsh which was given to Lafayette, 
and which he sold, not long before his death, to a Lon- 


which was under water, the city of New Orleans was 
begun. A strip of buildings was carried to the river 
bank, where the city spread. In the midst of the flood- 
ed lots of ground stood the gas-werks; surrounded by 
stagnent ponds lay the Catholic cemetery. The very 
churches of the city seemed to spring up out of the wa- 
ter. The blossomy beauties of the swamp could not be 
seen at this height, and all looked hideously desolate in 
the glaring sun. The view from the turret of the Cot- 
ton-press is much more advantageous. It commands 
many windings of the majestic river, and the point 
where it seems te lose itself in the distant forest ; while 
below ‘appears everything that is dry in all the land- 
scape: the shipping, the Levée, the busy streets of the 
city, and the shady avenues of the suburbs. 

The ladies of New-Orleans walk more than their 
country-women of other cities, from the streets being in 


locomotion. ‘The streets are net very numerous; they 
are well distinguished, and lie at right angles, and their 
names are clearly printed up; so that strangers find no 
difficulty in going about, except when a fall of rain has 
made the crossings impassable. The heat is far less 
oppressive in the streets than in the open. country, as 
there is generally a shady side. We were never kept 
within doors by the heat, though summer weather had 
fairly set in before our arrival. We made calls, and 
went shopping and sight-seeing, much as we do in 
London; and, moreover, walked to dinner visits, to the 


miles nearer to himself than that in which we had been 
accustomed to live. It is in vain to attempt describing 
what the moonlight is like. We walked under the long 
rows of Pride-of-India trees on the Ramparts, amid the 

i low dwellings of the Quadroons, and al- 
most felt the glow of the moonlight, so warm, so golden, 
so softas I never saw it elsewhere. We were never 
tired of watching the lightning from our balcony, flash- 
ing through the first shades of twllight, and keeping the 
whole heaven in night-long conflagration, The mos- 
chetoes were a great and perpetual plague, except while 
we were asleep. We found our moscheto-curtains a 
sufficient protection at night; but we had to be on the 
watch against these malicious insects all day, and to 
wage war against them during the whole evening. 
Mary ladies are accustomed, during the summer months, 
to get after breakfast into a large sack of muslin tied 
round the throat, with smaller sacks for the arms, and 
to sit thus at work or book, fanning themselves to pro- 
tect their faces. Others sit all the morning on the bed, 
within their moscheto-curtains. I wure gloves and 
prunella boots all day long, but hands and feet were 
stung through all the defences I could devise. After a 
while the sting of the moscheto ceases to irritate more 
than the English gnat-sting; but, to strangers, the suf- 
fering is serious ; to those of feverish habit, sometimes 
dangerous. 

Sunday is the busiest day of the week to the stran- 
ger in New-Orleans, There is first the negro market 
to be seen at five o’clock. We missed this sight, as the 
mornings were foggy, and it was accounted unsafe to 
go out in the early damp. Then there is the Cathedral 
to be attended, a place which the European gladly visits, 
as the. only one in the United States where all men 
meet together as brethren. As he goes, the streets are 
noisy with traffic. Some of those who keep the Sunday 


chatting with their acquaintance. Merchants are seen 
hastening to the counting-house or the wharf, or busy 
in the stores. Others are streaming into the church 
doors. There are groups about the cathedral gates, the 
blacks and the whites parting company as if they had 
not been worshipping side by side. 


with them, 


those who pay it literal worship. I could not but think 


structive of slavery. 


commotion had been raised in the city against a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, the Rev, Joel Parker, on account 
of some expressions which he had been reported to have 
used, while on a visit in New.England, respecting the 
morals of New-Orleans, and especially the desecration 
of the Sunday. Some meddlesome person had called a 
public meeting, to consider what should be done with 


tional freedom of speech in declaring what almost every- 
body knew or believed to be true. 
the city were vexed at this encroachment upon the 
liberty of the citizen, and at the ridicule which such ap. 
parent sensitiveness about reputation would bring upon 
their society ; and they determined to be present at the 

ting, and support the pastor’s rights. Matters were 


* “ Society ie America,” vol. iis, ps 179, 


ped 


proceeding fast towards a condemnation of the accused 


young people, and a great hardship to the aged.. I was 
struck with a remark which fell from a lady about: her 


don firm, who sold it again, On this marsh, most of 


such bad order as to make walking the safest means of 


theatre, and to church, while the sun was blazing es if 
he had drawn that part of the world some millions of 


sit at their doors or windows reading the newspapers or 


Within the edifice 
there is no separation. Some few persons may be in 
pews; but, kneeling on the pavement may be seen a 
multitude, of every shade of complexion, from the fair 
Scotchwoman or German to the jet-black pure African. 
The Spanish eye flashes from beneath the veil; the 
French creole countenance, painted high, is surmounted 
by the neat cap or the showy bonnet; while between 
them may be thrust a gray-headed mulatto, following 
with his stupid eyes the evolutions of the priest ; or the 
devout,negro woman telling her beads—a string of ber- 
ries—as if her life depended on her task. During the 
preaching, the multitude of anxious faces, thus various 
in tint and expression, turned up towards the pulpit, af- 
fordedene of those few spectacles which are apt 
haunt the whole future life of the observer like a dream. 
Several Protestants spoke to me of the Catholic religion 
as being a great blessing to the ignorant negro, viewing 
aritual religion as asafe resting-place between barbarism 
and truth. Nothing that 1 saw disposed me to agree 
I saw among Catholics of this class only 
the most abject worship of things without meaning, and 
no comprehension whatever of symbols. I was per- 
suaded that, if a ritual religion be ever a good, it is so 
in the case of the most, not the least, enlightened; of 
those who accept the ritual as symbolical, and not of 


that, ifthe undisguised story of Jesus were presented to 
these last as it was to the fishermen of Galilee and the 
peasants on the reedy banks of Jordan, they would em- 
brace a Christianity, in eomparison with which their 
present religion is an unintelligible and effectual mytho- 
logy. But such a primitiyeChristianity, they, as slaves, 
never will and never can have, as its whole spirit is de- 


Half a year before my visit to New-Orleans, a great 


the Rev. Joel Parker for having employed his constitu. 
Many gentlemen of 


= 

and a sentence of banishment, when. these gentlemen 
demanded that he should be heard in his own defence, 
& guarantee for his personal safety being first passed by 
the meeting. This was agreed to,.and Mr. Parker,ap- 
peared on the hustings. Unfortunately, he missed the 
opportunity—a particularly favourable one—of 

a moral impression which would never have been, lost. 


offender to pieces; and Mr, Parker's congregation were 
called upon, on the ground of the resolutions passed at 
the public meeting, to banish their pastor. They re- 
fused, and appealed to all the citizens to protect. them 
from such oppression as was threatened. No further 
steps were taken,I believe, against the pastor and his 
people ; his church flourished under this little gust. of 


persecution; and, when I was there, a handsome new 
edifice was rising up to accommodate the. increased 
number of his.congregation, _I wished to hear this gen- 


tleman, and was glad to find that his flock met, while 
the building was going on, in the vestry of the new 
church; a spacious crypt, which was crowded when he 
preached. I had not expected much from his preach- 
ing, and was therefore taken by surprise by the exveed- 
ing beauty of his discourse; beauty, not of style, but 
spirit. The lofty and tender earnestness of both his 
sentiments and manner put the observer off his watch 
about the composition of the sermon. 1 was.surprised 
to perceive in conversation afterward tokens that. Mr. 
Parker was not a highly-educated man, I was raised 
by the lofty tone of his preaching far above all critical 
vigilance, - 

The afternoon or evening Sunday walk in New- 
Orleans cannot fail to convinee.the stranger of the truth 
of the sayings ef Mr. Parker, for which he afterward 
was subjected to so fierce a retribution. Whatever may 
be thought of the duty or expediency of a strict obser- 
vance of the Sunday, no ene can contend that in this 
city the observance is strict. Inthe market there is 
traffic in meat and vegetables, and the groups of foreign- 
ers make a Babel of the place with their Joud talk in 
many tongues. The men are smoking outside their 
houses ; the girls with broad coloured ribands i 
from the ends of their long braids of hair, are walking 
or flirting ; while veiled ladies are stealing through the 
streets, or the graceful Quadroon women are taking 
their evening airing on the Levee. The river is crowd- 
ed with shipping, to the hulls of which the walkers look 
up from a distance, the river being above the level of the 
neighbouring streets. It rushes along through the busy 
region, seeming to be touched with mercy, or to disdain 
its power of mischief. It. might overwhelm in- an in. 
stant the swarming inhabitants of the boundless level ; 
it looks asif‘it could scarcely avoid doing so; yet it rolls 
on within its banks so steadily, that the citizens forget 
their insecurity. Its breadth is not striking to the eye ; 


yet, when one begins to calculate, the magnitude of the 


stream becomes apparent. A steamboat carries down 


six vessels at once, two on each side and two behind; 


and this cluster of seven vessels looks somewhat in the 
proportion of a constellatien in the sky. From the 
Levée the Cathedral looks well, fronting the river, stand- 
ing in the middle of a square, and presenting an ap- 
pearance of great antiquity, hastened, no doubt, by the 
moisture ef the a re in which it stands. 

The Levée continues to be crowded long after the sun 
has set. The quivering summer lightning plays over 
the heads of the merry multitude, who are conversing 
tongues, and gay in all the costumes of the 

Another bright scene is on the road to the lake on a 
fine afternoon, This road winds for five miles through 
the swamp, and is bordered by cypress, flowering 
reeds, fleurs-de-lis of every colour, palmetto, and a hun- 
dred aquatic shrubs new te the eye of the stranger. The 
gray moss common in damp situations floats in stream- 
ers from the branches. Snakes abound, and coil about 
the negroes who are seen pushing their canoes through 
the rank vegetation, or towing their rafts laden with 
wood along the sluggish bayou. There is a small set- 


tlement, wholly French in its character, where the an- — 


cient dwellings, painted red, and with broad eaves, look 
highly picturesque in the green landscape, The wind- 
ing white road is thronged with carriages, driven at a 
very rapid rate, and full of families of children, or gay 
parties of young people, or a company of smoking mer- 
chants, going to the lake to drink or to bathe. Many 
go merely as we did, for the sake of the drive, and of 
breathing the cool air of the lake, while enjoying a glass 
of iced lemonade or sangaree. . 

The gay visiting season at New-Orleans was over 
before we arrived, but we were in several parties. The 
division between the American and French factions is 
visible even in the drawing-room. The French com- 
plain that the Americans will not speak French; will 
not meet their neighbours even half way in accommoda- 
tion of speech. The Americans ridicule the toilet prac- 
tices of the French ladies; their liberal use of rouge 
and pearl powder. If the French ladies do thus beautify 
themselves, they do it with great art, I could not be 
quite sure of the fact in. any one instance, while I am 
disposed to believe it from the clumsy imitation of the 


art which I saw in the countenance of an American © 


rival or two. I beheld with strong disgust the efforts 
of a young lady from Philadelphia to make herself as 


French as possible by these disagreeable means. She 
was under twenty, ahd would have been rather pretty if 


she had given herself'a fair chance; but her coarsely. 
painted eyebrows, daubed cheeks, and powdered throat 


inspired a disgust which sho must be singularly unwise 


not to have anticipated, Ifthis were a single case it 
would not be worth mentioning; but I was told by a, 
resident that it is a common practice for young ladies to 
paint both white and red, under the idea of accommo- 
dating themselves to the French manners of the 
place. “They had better do it by practising the 
French language than by copying the French toilet. 
New-Orleans is the only place in the United States 
where I am aware of having seen a particle of rouge, 
parties are much alike everywhere, and they 


Large 
leave no very distinct impression.. Exeept for the mix- ~ 


ture of languages, and the ample provision of ices, fans, 
and ventilators, the drawing-room assemblages of New- 
Orleans bear a strong resemblance to the routs and din- 
ner-parties ef a country town in England, Our pleasan- 
test days in the great Southern city were those which 
we spent quietly in the homes of intimate acquaintancr s, 
I vividly remember one which I was told was a t.ue 
Louisiana day. We ladies carried our workbags, and 
issued forth by eleven o'clock, calling by the way for a 


{ 
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A full declaration of what he had said, the grounds of ° 
it, and his right to say it, would have turned the emo. 
= tions of the assemblage, already softened in his favour, ; 
ty hin towards himself and the right. As it was, he did noth- 
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fiend; Ailsie’s mistress. . The to visit 
“was a small shaded dwelling, with glass doors opening 
into pretty garden. In a cool parlour we sat at work, 


talking of things’ solemn and ‘trivial, of affairs native 


@nd foreign, dill dinner, which wus ‘at two. We were 
‘then joined’by the gentlemen. We left the dinner-table 
‘early, andthe gentlemen trandled ‘rocking-chaits and 
low stoals*into the ‘garden, where we sat in the shade 
the “afternoon, the ladies working, the gentlemen 
- singing Trish melodies, telling good native stories, and 
us" all irito sucha merry mood, that we posi- 


sane eee a the siesta which we were urged to take, 
what's retribution wé might expect from the 
“fhoschetoes for sitting so long under the trees. After 


“tea we got'td ‘the piano, and were reminded at last by | 


“the darkness of the ‘number of hours which this delight- 
Lovisiana vis® had consumed. We all walked home 
“together through the quiet stréets, the summer light- 
‘* ning quivering through the thick trees in singular con- 
trast with the steady moonlight: 
"We should have liked to spend every day thus, with 
“friends ‘who always made us’ forget that we were far 
~~ from home; but a traveller's duty is to see every Varicty 
‘of ‘seciety which comes within his reach. I was 
‘’ gought by some, arid met accidentally with other per- 
who were on the eve of departure for Texas. At- 
~ ‘tempts were made to induce me to go myself, and also 
“ to’convince'me of the eligibility of the country as a place 
© of settlement for British emigrants, in the hope that the 
a ‘of'a cargo of settlers from England might afford 
~ ‘to’the Texans a plea of countenance from the British 
a wanes The subject of Texas is now so well un- 
a , that there is no occasion to upon the 
* state of the question as it was two years and a half ago; 
‘ “anid besides, if I were to give a precise account of the 
‘°eonversations between myself and the friends of the 
miy story would not be believed. The 
“folly ‘and romance of some of the agents employed, and 
“the villany which peeped out of every admission extort- 
ed.from the advocates of the scheme, would make my 
’yedders as astonished a8 was myself, that any attempts 
‘ghould be made in the neignhourhood of the scene is 
"gain the sympathy of strangers who at all above 
“the rank of knaves and fools. Suffice it that one class 
~ of advoeates told me that I should be perfectly safe there, 
as the inhabitants were chiefly persons who could fight 
* pravely against the Mexicans, from having nothing to 
~ Jose, and from their having been compelled to leave the 
* United States by their too free use of arms: .while the 
opposite species of agent enlarged, not only on the beau- 
ty of the sunsets and the greennessof the savannahs, 
but’ on the delightful security of living under the same 
laws as the people of the United States, and amid a con- 
dition of morals kept perfectly pure by Colonel Austin’s 
practice of having every person whom he conceived to 
have offended whipped at the cart’s tail; the fact being 
carefully concealed that Colonel Austin was at that time, 
and had been for two years, in jail in the Mexican 
“Our friends indulged us in what they knew to be our 
’ favourite pleasure, in country drives. There can be no 
great choice of drives in the neighbourhood of a city 
which stands in a swamp; but such places as were at- 
’ tainable we reached. One was a ropewalk, 1200 feet 
‘Tong, under a roof. It looked picturesque, like every 
‘ether ropewalk that I ever saw; but what struck me 
‘ most about it was the sudden and profound repose we 
plunged into from the bustle of the city. ‘The cottages 
of the negroes were imbowered in and the 
whole place had a tropical air, with its thickets of fig 
“and catalpa, and its rows of Pride-of-India trees. This 
“last tree looks to miy eye like a sbrub which has re- 
ceived mistaken orders to grow into a tree. Its fra- 
charm. The mixture of its lilach 
wers with its green leaves impairs the effect of the 
foliage, as far as colour is concerned; and the foliage 
is, besides, not massy enough. A single sprig of it is 
beautiful; and, probably, its fragrance propitiates the 
eyes of those who plant it, for I found it considered a 
beautiful tree. ‘The dark shades of these thickets are 
enlivened by a profusion of roses, and the air is fanned 
by myriads of insects’ wings. How the n make 
ftiendship with the tribes of insects which drive the 
white man to forego the blessing of natural shade, I 
‘ could never understand ; but the black never looks more 
eontented than when he shrouds himself in rank vege- 
tation, and lives in a concert of insect chirping, droning, 
and trumpeting. 
We were taken to the Battle-ground, the native soil 
of General Jackson’s political growth. ing the 
~ Battle-ground was all very well; but my defight was 
in the drive to it, with the Mississippi on the right hand, 
and on the left gardens of roses which bewildered the 
imagination. I really believed at the time that I saw 
more roses that morning than during the whole course 
of my life before. Gardens are so rare in America, 
‘from want of leisure and deficiency of labour, that, 
when they do occur, they are a precious luxury to the 
traveller, especially when they are in their spring beau- 
ty. In the neighbourhood of Mobile, my relative, who 
has a true English love of gardening, had introduced 
~ the practice; and I there saw villas and cottages sur- 
rounded with a luxuriant growth of Cherokee roses, 
honeysuckleés, and myrtles, while groves of orange-trees 
appeared in the background; but not even these equal- 
* Jed what I eaw, this warm 4th of May, on our way to 
the Battle ground. One villa, built by an Englishman, 
was obstinately inappropriate to the scene and climate ; 
red brick, without gallery, or even eaves or porch; the 
“mere sight of it was scorching. All the rest, were an 
~ entertainment to the eye as they stood, white and cool, 
amid their flowering magnolias, and their blossoming 
alleys, hedges, and thickets of roses. In returning, 
we alighted at one of these delicious ‘retreats, and wan- 
‘dered about, losing each other among the thorns, the 
~ eeringas, and the wilderness of shrubs. We met ina 
"grotto, under the summer-house, cool with a greenish 
‘light, and veiled at its entrance with a tracery of cree- 
pers. ‘Phere we lingered, amid singing or silent dream- 
ing. ‘There seemed to be tov little that was real about 
** the place for ordinary voices to be heard speaking about 
ordinary things. 
_ “The river was rising, as we were told in a tone of 
congratulation, The eddies would be filled, and our 
' voyage expedited. The canes in the sugar-grounds 
"were sliowing themselves above the soil; young sprouts 
‘that one might almost sce grow. A negro was feed to 
~ gather flowers for us, and he filled the earriage with 
magnolia, honeysuckle, and roses, grinning the while at 
ony pleasure, and at his own good luck in falling in 
with us. , 
~The Battle-gyound is rather more than four miles 
from the city, ‘We were shown the ditch and the 
swamp by which the field of action was bounded on 
« two sides, and some remains of the breastwork of earth 
which was thrown up. ‘There has been great exag- 
geration ahout the cotton-bags, of which there were only 


a few in a line with the earthen defence, instcad of an ' 
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entire breastwork, as has been supposed in all the jokes 
and'all the admiration which have been expended on 
the expedient. “It was a deadly battle-field. It makes 
the spectator shuddér to seé the wide open space, the’ 
unsheltered level, over which the British soldiers were 
compelled to march’ to certain destruction. Never was 
greater bravery shown by soldiers ; and never, perliaps, 
was bravery more abused by the unskilfalness of leaders. 
The result proves this. “The British willed’ were nearly 
‘3000: the Américans had six killed and seven wound- 
ed. By all aceotnts, General’ Jackson showed con- 
summiate ability ga the whole brief campaign, 
~ an imbecility no less remarka- 
was ‘shown a house on’ a plantation where, twelve 
days before the battle, the son of the proprietor was 
quietly ‘dining at one o'clock, when a élave ran in and 
‘told him that some-men in red coats were in the yard. 
The young man instantly comprehended that the Brit- 
ish had captured the American. scouts. He bolted 
through the window, and into a canoe, and crossed the 
river amid a shower of balls, seized’a horse, and gal- 
loped to the city. The troops, dispersed on different 
points, were collected by drum and bell; and, between 
two o’clock and eleven at night, the city was made 
ready to abide the enemy’s approach. It is still incom- 
prehensible to the Americans why the British, who ac- 
tually did throw a party over the river, did not all step 
ashore on the opposite side of the Mississippi, and qui- 
etly march the four miles up to the city, and intoit. It 
could have offered no defence, nor was there any im- 
pediment by the way. : 

The héadquarters of both generals are very conspic- 
uous on the plain. Sir Edward Pakenham and a party 
of his officers were spied by the Americans standing in 
the balcony of the house they inhabited. A gunner was 
ordered to take aim’ at them. Seeing the importance 
of the shot, he was flurried, and struck the river a mile 
off. He was ordered to retire. He knew that this was 
the crisis of his professional fate, and implored that he 
might be granted one more chance. He then hit the 
pillar which supported the balcony, immediately under 
the teet of the grovip of officers, who hurried pellmell 
into the house. : 

After eleven days of housekeeping in New-Orleans 

we were obliged to dep art, having been fortunate enough 
to secure berths in a caital boat which started north- 
ward on the 6th of May. Theslaves in our temporary 
abode had served us inte!ligently and well. Wishing 
to see what they could do, we did not give any orders 
about our table. We were rv'rely at home at dinner, 
but our breakfasts and occasioial dinners were more 
luxurious than if we had provia'ed for ourselves, Ex- 
cellent coffee, French bread, radis.hes, and strawberries 
at breakfest; and at dinner, brotit, fowls, beef-steak, 
with peas, young -asparagrus, salad, new potatoes, and 
spinach, all well cooked; claret at dinner, and coffee 
worthy of Paris after it; this was the kir:d of provision 
with which we were favoured. Everything was done 
te make us cool. The beds were literally as hard as 
the floor. We had a bath of the coldest water prepar- 
ed morning and night; all the doors and windows were 
kept open, and the curtains drawn, to establish draughts 
and keep out the sun. There was ice in the water-jug, 
ice on the lump of butter, ice in the wineglass, and ice- 
cream for dessert. 
Abroad, all was, as'in every other American city, 
hospitality and gayety. I had rather dreaded the visit 
to New-Orleans, and went more from a sense of duty 
than ‘from inclination. A friendship that I formed 
there, though already eelipsed by death, left me no feel- 
ing but rejoicing that I had gone; and I also learned 
much that was useful in helping me to interpret some 
things which met my observation both previously and 
subsequently. But my strongest impression of New- 
Orleans is, that while it affords an instructive study, and 
yields some enjoyment to a stranger, it is the last place 
in which men are gathered together where one whe 
prizes his humanity would wish to live. 
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“ That it was full of monsters who devoured canoes as well 
as men; that the devil = its passage, and sunk all those 
who ventured to approach the place where he stood; and that 
the river itself at last was swallowed up in the bottomless gulf 
of a wemendous whirlpool.”—Quarterly Review. 


“ Hic ver purpureum ; varios hic flumina circum 
Fundit humus flores: hic candida populus antro 
Imminet, et lente texunt vites.” 
‘Viner. 

Ascut four o'clock in the afternoon of the 6th of 
May we were convoyed, by a large party of friends, to 
the “ Henry Clay,” on board of which accommodations 
had been secured for us by great exertion on the part of 
a fellow-voyager. The “ Henry Clay” had the highest 
reputation of any boat on the river, having made ninety- 
six trips without accident; a rare feat on this danger- 
ous river. As I was stepping on board, Judge P. said 
he hoped we were each provided with a life-preserver. 
I concluded he was in joke; but he declared himself 
perfectly serious, adding that we should probably find 
ourselves the only cabin passengers unprovided with 
this means of safety. We should have been informed 
of this before; it was too late now. Mr, E., of our 
party on board, told me all that this inquiry made me 
anxious to know. He had been accustomed to ascend 
and descend the river annually with his family, and he 
made his arrangements according to his knowledge of 
the danger of the navigation. It was his custom to sit 
up till near the time of other people’s rising, and to sleep 
in the day. There are always companies of gamblers 
in these boats, who, being awake and dressed during 
the hours of darkness, are able to seize the boats on the 
first alarm of an accident in the night, and are apt to 
leave the rest of the passengers behind. Mr. E. was a 
friend of the captain ; he was a man of gigantic bodily 
strength and cool temper, every way fitted to be of use 
in an emergency ; and the captain gave him the charge 
ot the boats in case of a night accident, Mr. E, told me 
that, as we were particularly under his charge, his first 
thought in a time of danger would be of us. He had 
a life-preseryer, and was an excellent swimmer, so that 
he had little doubt of being able to save us in any case, 
He only asked us to come the instant we were called, 
to do as we were bid, and to be quict. As we looked 
at the stately vessel, with her active captain, her two 
pilots, the crowds of gay passengers, and all the pro. 
vision for safety und comfort, it was scarcely possible 
to realize the idea of danger; but we knew that the 
perils of this extraordinary river, sudden and everwelm- 
ing, are not like those of the ocean, which can be, in a 
great measure, guarded against by skill ard care. The 
utmost watchfulness cannot here provide against danger 
from squalls, from changes in the channel of the river, 
and from the snags, planters, and sawyers (trunks o 
trees brought down from above by the current, and 
fixed in the mud under water) which may at any mo- 
ment pierce the hull of the vessel. 

Oar New Orleans friends remained with ns upward 
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of an hour, introducing us’to the captain, and to such 
of the passengers’as’ they knew. Among these’were 
Mf. and Mrs. L.,'of Boston, Massachusetts. We little 
imagined that afternoon how close an intimacy would 
grow out of this’ casual meeting ; how many wecks we 
should afterward spend in each ‘other's society, with 
still-increasing esteem ‘and regard. ‘The last thing one 
of my friends said was that he was' glad we were going, 
as there had been forty cases'of cholera in the city the’ 
day before, 

After five o’clock the company on deck and in the 
cabins, who had bidden farewell to their friends some 
time before, began to inquire of one’ another ‘why .we 
were not setting off. We had found the sun too warm 

‘om deck, and had had enough of mutual staring with 
the groups’ on’ the wharf; we turned over the books, 
and made acquaintance with the prints in the: ladies’ 
cabin, and then leisurely arranged our staterooms to: 
our liking’; and still there was: no symptom of depar- 
ture. The captain was obviously annoyed. It was the 
nonarrival of a party of passengers which occasioned 
the delay. A multitude of Kentuckians and other 
western men had almost forced: their way on. board as 
deck-passengers ; men who had come down the river in 
fiatboats with produce, who were to. work their way up 
again by carrying wood at the wooding-places, morning 
and evening, to supply the engine fire. These men, 
like others, prefer a well-managed to a perilous boat, 
and their eagerness to secure ‘a passage was excessive. 
More thronged in after the captain had declared that he 
was full ; more were bustling on ‘the wharf, and still the 
expected party did not come: The captain ordered the 
plank to be taken up which formed a communication 
with the shore. Not till six o’clock was it put down 
for the dilatory passengers, who did not seem to be 
aware of the inconvenience they had occasioned. ‘They 
were English. A man on the wharf took advantage of 
the plank being put down to come on board in spite of 
prohibition. He went with his bundle to the spot on 
the second deck which he chose for a sleeping-place, 
and immediately lay down, without attracting particu- 
lar notice from any one.” 

We braved the heat on the hurrieane deck for the 
sake of obtaining last views of New Orleans. The city 
soon became an indistinguishable mass of buildings ly- 
ing in the swamp, yet with something of a cheerful air, 
from the brightness of the sun. The lofty Cotton-press, 
so familiar to the eye of every one acquainted with that 
region, was long visible amid the windings of the river, 
which seemed to bring us quite near the city again 
wher. we thought we should see it no more. 

At seven we were summoned to supper, and obtained 
a view of the company in whose society we were to pass 
the next ten days. - There was a great mixture. There 
was a physician from New York, with his wife and a 
friend or two; an ultra-exclusive party. There were 
Mr. and Mrs. B., also from New York, amiable elderly 
people, with some innocent peculiarities, and showing 
themselves not the less mindful of other people from 
taking great care of each other. ‘There was the party 
that had kept the captain waiting, some of them very 
agreeable ; and the L.’s, whom it would have been a 
privilege to meet anywhere. There were long trains of 
young men, so many as to extinguish all curiosity as to 
who they were and where they came from; and a fa- 
mily party belonging tothe West, futher, mother, grand- 
mother, and six children, who had a singular gilt of 
squalling; and their nurses, slaves. ‘These are all that 
I distinctly remember among the multitude that sur- 
rounded the almost interminable table in the cabin. 
This table, long as it was, would not hold all the com- 
pany. Many had to wait till seats were vacated, and 
yet we were to go on receiving passengers all the way 
to Natehez. 

We took in more this evening. After supper we 
hastened again to the hurricane deck, where the air was 
breathing cool, and, to our great joy, strong enough to 
relieve us from moschetoes. The river was lined with 
plantations of cotton and sugar, as it continued to be for 
two hundred miles farther. Almost every turn of the 
mighty stream disclosed a sugarheuse ot red brick, with 
a centre and wings, all much alike. Groups of slaves, 
most of them nearly naked, were chopping wood, or at 
other kinds of toil along the shore. As the twilight 
melted into the golden moonlight of this region, 1 saw 
sparkles among the reeds on the margin of the stream. 
It did not occur to me what they were till I saw a horse 
galloping in a meadow, and apparently emitting gleams 
of fire. I then knew that I at length saw fireflies. 
One presently alighted on the linen coat of a gentleman 
standing beside me, where it spread its gleam over a 
space as large as the palm of my hand, making the 
finest of the threads distinctly visible. 

In a dark recess of the shore a large fire suddenly 
blazed up, and disclosed a group of persons standing on 
the brink of the stream. Our boat neared the shore, 
for this was asignal froma party who had secured their 
passage with us. Night after night I was struck with 
the same singular combination of lights which I now 
beheld; the moonlight, broad and steady; the blazing 
brands, sometimes on the shore, and sometimes on 
board the flatboats we met; and the glancing fireflies. 

When we went down for the night we had our first 
experience of the crying of the little H.’s. They were 
indefatigable children; when one became quiet, another 
began; and, among them, they kept up the squall nearly 
the twenty-four hours round. ‘Their mother scolded 
them; their nurses humoured them; and, between these 
two methods of management, there was no peace for 
anybody within hearing. ‘There was a good deal of 
tramplirg overhead too. Many of the deck passengers 
had to sleepin the open air, on the hurricane deck, from 
their being ne room for them below; and, till they had 
settled themselves, sleep was out of the question for 
those whose staterooms were immediately beneath. At 
length, however, all was quiet but the rumbling of the 
engine, and we slept. : 

When I went on deck in the morning, before six, 
was privately told by a companion that the man who 
had last forced his way on board had died of cholera in 
the night, and had been laid under a tree at the wood- 
ing-place a few minutes before. Never was there a 
lovelier morning for a worn wretch to lie down to his 
long slee>, ‘The captain particularly desired that the 
event should be passed over in entire silence, as he was 
anxious that there should be no alarm about the disease 
on board the boat. ‘The poor man had, as1 have men- 
tioned, lain down in his place as.soon as he came among 

us, He lay unobserved till two in the morning, when 
/he roused the neighbour on each side of him. . ‘They 
sdw his state at a glance, and lost not a moment in call- 
ing down the New-York physician; but, before this 
gentleman could get to him, the sick man died. His 


f| body was handed over to the people at the wooding- 


place, and. buried in the cheerful morning sunshine, 
We sped away from that lonely grave as if we were in 
a hurry to forget it; and when we met at breakfast, 
there was mirth and conversation, and conventional ob- 


servance, just as if death had not been among us it th, 
night. ‘This was no more than a quickening Of ‘the 
process by which. man drops out of life, and: al] 

to'go on a8 if he had never been: only seems, howeye, 
Even inthis case, where the departed had been a stray, 
ger tous all, and had sunk from amid us in eight hous, 
I believe there were few or no hearts tithe; 
by- sorrow for him or fear for themselves, We Were 
none of us as we should have been if this his brief egy, 


}nexion with us had never existed, 


All the morning we were passing plantations. 
there were houses along both short 
sometimes the mansions of planters, sometimes sips, 
houses, sometimes groups of slave-dwellings, painted 
unpainted, standing under the shade of sy 
magnolias, live oaks, or Pride-of-India trees, Many 
dusky gazing figures of men with the axe, and women 
with the pitcher, would have tempted the pencil of ay 
artist. The fields were level and rich-looking, and they 
were invariably bounded by the glorious forest. Towards 
noon we perceived by the number of sailing-boats that 
we were near some settlement, and soon came Upon 
Donaldsonville, a considerable village, with a large up, 
finished Statehouse, where the legislature of Louisiang 
once sat, which was afterward removed to New-Or 
whence it has never come back. Its bayou boasts, 
steamer, by which planters in the south back-country 
agg to their estates on leaving the Missis. 
8) 
We now felt ourselves sufficiently at home to decid 
upon the arrangement of our day. The weather was 
too hot to Igt the fatigues of general conversatidn be 
endurable for many hours together ; and there was littls 
in the general society of the vessel to make us regret 
this. We rose at five or a little later, the early morning 
being delicious. Breakfast was ‘ready at seven, and 
after it I apparently went to my state-room for the morn. 
ing; but this was not exactly the case. I observed that 
the laundresses hung their counterpanes and sheets tp 
dry in the gallery before my window, and that, there. 
fore, nobody came to that gallery, It struck me that 
this must be the coolest part of the boat, such an eve 
poration as was perpetually going on. I therefore step. 
ped out of my window, with my book, work, or writing; 
and, sitting under the shale of a counterpane, and in 
full view of the river and western shore, spent in quiet 
some of eae test mornings I have ever known. | 
was now and then reminded of the rson, piti 
by Mrs. Barbauld:— 
“ Or crossing lines 

Sh 

wet cold sheet 
and sometimes an unsymry thizi: gl dr would hang 
up an impenetrable veil between me and some object on 
shore that I was eagerly watching ; but these little in 
conveniences were nothing in the way of counterbalance 
to the privilege of retirement. 1 took no notice of the 
summons to luncheon at eleven, and found that dinner, 
at half past one, came far too soon. We all thought it 
our duty to be sociable in the afternoon, and, therefore, 
took our seats in the gallery on the other side of the 
boat, where we were daily introduced to members of our 
society who before were strangers, and spent two or 
three hours in conversation or at chess. It was gene 
rally very hot, and the conversation far from lively, con- 
sisting chiefly of complaints of the heat or the glare; 
of the children or of the dullness of the river; varied 
by mutual interrogation about where everybody was 
going. A remark here and there was amusing; as 
when a lady described Canada as the place where peo- 
ple row boats, and sing, “Row, brothers, row,” and all 
that. When the heat began to decline, we went to the 
hurricane deck to watch the beauty of evening stealing 
on; and, as no one but ourselves and our most esteemed 
acquaintance seemed to care for the wider view we here 
obtained, we had the place to ourselves, except that some 
giddy boys pursued their romps here, and kept us ina 
perpetual panic, lest, in their racing, they should run 
overboard. There is no guard whatever, and the leads 
overhang the water. Mr. E. said he never allowed his 
boys to play here, but gave them the choice of playing 
below or sitting still on the top. 

After tea we came up again on fine evenings; walk 
ed for an hour or two, and watched the glories of the 
night, till the deck passengers appeared with their blar 
kets and compelled us to go down. 

Nothing surprised me more than to see that very few 
of the ladies looked out of the boat unless their attention 
was particularly called. All the morning the greater 
number sat in their own cabin, working collars, netting 
purses, or doing nothing ; all the evening they amused 
themselves in the other cabin dancing or talking .And 
such scenery as we were passing! I was in perpetual 
amazement that, with all that has been said of the grar 
deur of this mighty river, so little testimony has becn 
berne to its beauty. 

On the evening of our first day on the Mississippi, 
Mr. E. told te of the imminent danger he and his lady 
bad twice been in on board steamboats. His stories 
give me an idea ofthe perils people should make up their 
minds to on such excursions as ours. On their wed- 
difig journey, the E’s, accompanied by their relative, 
Judge H., went down the Alabama river. One night, 
when Mr. E, was just concluding the watch I have des 
cribed him as keeping, the boat ran foul of another, and 
parted in two, beginning instantly to sink. Mr. E. roused 
his lady from her sleep, made her thrust her feet into his 
boots, threw his cloak over her, and carried her up 
the deck, not doubting that, from her. being the only 
lady on board, she would be the first to be aecomme 
dated in the boat. But the boat had been seized by 
some gamblers who we?e wide awake and ready dressed 
when the accident happened, and they had got clear of 
the steamer. Mr. E, shouted to them to take in the 
lady, only the lady; he promised that neither Judge H- 
nor himself should enter the boat. They might have 
come. back for every one on board with perfect safety; 
but he could not move them. Judge H., meanwhile, 
had secured a plank,on which he hoped to seat Mrs. 
E. while Mr. Eand himself, both good swimmers, might 
push it before them to the shore if they could escap? 
the eddy from the sinking vessel. Mr. E. heard next 
the voice of an old gentleman whom he knew, who was 
in the boat, and trying to persuade the fellows to tur 


they would not come. The old gentleman took the hint, 
and held a pistol (which, however, was not loaded) at the 
head of the man who was steering ; upon which they 
turned back and took in, not only Mrs, E., her party: 
and their lagguge, but everybody else, so that no lives 
were lost. Mrs. E, lost nothing but the clothes oe 
had left by her bed-side. She was perfectly quite 4” 
obedient to directions the whole time. ‘The vessel 
within a quarter of an hour. Rae 
A few years after the E.’s went up the Mississip? 
with their little girl. Some fine ‘ladies on beard wom 
dered at Mrs. E. for shaking hands with a rade farmer 


with whom she had some acquaintance, and it appea' 


back. Mr. E. shouted to him to shoot the wretches if 


leisure. 
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probable that the farmer was aware of what passed. 


when Mr. E.'was going down to bed, near day, ‘he 

a deck’ passenger say to another, in a tone of 

“I say, John, look here!” What's the mat- 
ter?” asked Mr. E. “ Nothing, sir, only the boat’ssink- 
ing” Mr. E. ran to the spot, and found the news too 
trae. "The vessel had been pierced by a snag, and the 
water was rushing in by hogsheads. The boat seemed 
likely to be at the bottom in ten minutes.. Mr. E. handed 
the men a pole, and bade them thrust their bedding into 
the breach, which they did with much cleverness, till the 

ter was ready with a better plug. The horrid 
words, “the boat’s sinking,” had, however, been over- 
heard, and the screams of the ladies were dreadful. The 

above and below was excéssive; but through it 
all was heard the voice of the rough farmer, saying, 
« Where’s E.’s girl? I shall save her first.” 
boat was run safely ashore, and the fright was the 

damage sustained. 

We passed Baton Rouge, on the east Louisiana bank, 
on the afternoon of this day. It stands on the first 
eminence we had seen on ‘these shores, and the bar- 
racks have a handsome appearance from the water. 
Asummer-house, perched on a rising ground, was full 
of people, amusing themselves with smoking and look- 
ing abroad upon the river; and, truly, they had an en- 
viable station. A few miles farther on we went ashore 
at the wooding-place, and I had my first walk in the 
untrodden forest, ‘The height of the trees seemed in- 
ctedible as we stood at their foot and looked up. It 
made us feel suddenly dwarfed. We stood in a crowd 
of locust and cottonwood trees, elm, maple, and live- 
oak; and they were all bound together by an inextrica- 
ble tangle of creepers, which seemed to forbid our pene- 
trating many paces into the forest beyond where the 
woodcutters had intruded. I had a great horror of go- 
ing too far, and was not sorry to find it impossible; it 
would be so easy for the boat to leave two or three pas- 
sngers behind without finding it out, and no fate could 
te conceived more desolate, I looked into the wood- 
catter’s dwelling, and hardly knew what to think of the 
jardihood of any one who could embrace such a mode 
of life for a single week on any consideration. Amid 
the desolation and abominable dirt, I observed a mos- 
cheto bar—a muslin curtain P ded over the crib. 
Without this, the dweller in the wood would be stung 
almost to madness or death before morning. ‘This cur- 
tain was nearly ofa saffron colour; the floor of the hut 
was of damp earth, and the place so small that the won- 
der was how two men could live in it. There was a 
rude enclosure round it to keep off intruders, but the 
space Was grown over with the rankest grass and yel- 
low weeds. ‘The ground was swampy all about, up. to 
the wall of untouched forest which rendered this spot 
inaccessible except from the river. The beautiful 
squills-flower grew plentifully, the only relief to the eye 
from the vastness and rankness. Piles of wood were 
built up on the brink of the river, and were now rapidly 
disappearing under the activity of our deck-passengers, 
who were passing in two lines toand from the vessel. 
The bell from. the boat tinkled through the wilderness 
like a foreign sound. We hastened on board, and I 
watched the woodcutters with deep pity as they gazed 
after us for a minute or two, and then turned into their 
forlorn abode. 

We.were in hopes of passing (he junction of the Req 
River with the Mississippi before dark, but found that 
we were not to see the Red River at all; a channel hav- 
ing been partly found and partly made between an 
islandand the eastern shore, which saves a circuit of many 
miles. In this narrow channel the current ran strong 
against us; and as we laboured through it in the even- 
ing light, we had opportunity to observe every green 
meadow, every solitary dwelling which presented itself 
in the intervals of the forest. We grew more and 
more silent as the shades fell, till we emerged from 
the dark channel into the great expanse of the main 
river, glitering in the moonlight. It was like putting 
out to sea. 

Just before bedtine we stopped at Sarah Bayou to 
take in still more passengers. ‘The steward complained 
that he was coming to an end of his mattresses, and 
that there was very little more room for gentlemen to 
lie down, as they were already ranged along the tables, 
% well as all over the floor. So much for the reputa- 
tion of the “ Henry Clay.” 

The next morning, the 8th, I was up in time to see 
the scramble for milk that was going on at the wooding- 
place, The moment we drew to the land and the plank 
was put out, the steward leaped on shore, and ran to 
the woodcutters’ dwelling, pitcher in hand. ‘The ser- 
vants of the gentry on board followed, hoping to get 
milk for breakfast; but none succeeded exeept the ser- 
vant of an exclusive. This family had better have been 
without inilk to their coffee than have been tempted by 
itto such bad manners as they displayed at the break- 
fist-table, ‘Two young ladies who had come on board 
the night before, who suspected nothing of private 
luxuries at a public table, and were not aware of the 
searcity of milk, asked a waiter to hand them a pitcher 
Which happened to belong. to the exclusives. ‘The ex- 
clusives’ servant was instantly sent round to take it from 
them, and not a word of explanation was offered. 

The woodcutters’ dwelling before us was very differ- 
ent from the ene we had seen the night before. It was 
4 good-sized dwelling, with a cottonwood tree before it, 
tasting a flickering shadow upon the porch, and behind 
at was a well-cleared field. The children were decently 
dressed, and several slaves peeped out from the places 
where they were pursuing their avocations. A passen- 
get brought me a beautiful bunch of dwarf-roses which 
he had’ gathered over the garden paling. Tie piles of 
Wood prepared for the steamboats were enormous, 

ing that there were many stout arms in the house- 


hold, 


This morning we seemed to be lost among islands in 
&waste of waters, ‘The vastness of the river now be- 
fan to bear upon our imaginations. The flatboats we 
met looked as if they were at the mercy of the floods, 
their long oars bending like straws in the current, 
They are) so picturesque, however, and there is some. 
thing so funciful in the canopy of green boughs under 
which the floating voyagers repose during the heat of 
the day, that some of us proposed building a flatboat 
tf ee Qhio, and floating down to New-Orleans at our 

sure, 

» Adams Fort, in the state of Mississippi, afforded the 
Most beaufiful view we had yet seen on the river, The 
Swelling hills, dropped with wood, closed in a reach of 
on Waters, and gave them the appearance of a lake. 

hite houses nestled in the clumps goats, black and 
white, browsed on the points of the many hills; and a 
perfect harmony of colouring dissolved the whole into 
pomathing like a dream. This last charm is as striking 
“Pat 48 any in the vast wilderness through which the 

ather of Waters” takes his way. Even the turbid 

Sods, varying their hues with the changes of light 


The | of this forest-banked river. 
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and shadow, are a fit elemént of the picture,and no oné 
wishes them other than they are. 

In the. afternoon we ran over a log; the vessel trem- 
bled to her centre; the ladies raised their heads from 
their work ; the gentlenien looked overboard ; ahd I’ 
saw our yawl snagged as she was careering at the! 
stern, The sharp end of the log pricked. through her 
bottom as if she had been made of brown paper. r 
was dragged after us, full of water, till we stopped at. 
the’evening wooding-place, when I ran to the hurricane 
deck to see her pulled up ‘on shore and mended. There 
I found the wind so high'that it appeared to me equally 
impossible to keep. my seat and to get down; my 
feather-fan.blew away, and I expected to follow it my- 

(—so strangling was the of the puffs 
which take the-voyager by surprise amid ‘the windings 
The yawl was patched up 
in a surprisingly short time. The. deck 
clustered round to lend a hand, and the blows of the 
mallet resounded fitfully along the shore as the gust 
came and passed over. - 

Every one wished to reach and leaye Natchez before 
dark, and this was accomplished. As soon as we came 
in sight of the. bluff on which the cily is built, we re- 
ceived a hint from the steward to lock our staterooms 
and leave nothing about, as there was no ‘preventing 
the townspeople from eoming on board. We. went on 
shore. No place can be more beautifully situated; on 
a bend of the Mississippi, with a low platform on which 
all the agly traffic of the place can be transacted ; bluffs 
on each side; a steep road up to the town ; ‘and anoble 
prospect from thence, The streets are sloping, and 
the drains are remarkably well built; but the place is 
far from healthy, being subject to the yellow fever. {t 
is one of the oldest of the southern cities, though with 
‘a new, that is, a perpetually-shifting population. It has 
handsome buildings, especially the Agricultural .Bank, 
the Courthouse, and two or three private dwellings. 
Main-street commands a fine view from the ascent, and 
is lined with Pride-of-India trees. I believe the land- 
ing-place at Natchez has ‘not improved its reputation 
since the deseriptions:which have been given of it by 
former travellers. When we returned to the boat after 
an hour’s walk, we found the captain very anxious to 
clear his vessel of the townspeople and get away. The 
cabin was half full of the intruders, and the heated, 
wearied appearance of our company at tea bore ‘testi- 
mony to the fatigues:of the afternoon. 

In the evening only one firefly was visible; the moon 
was misty, and faint lightning flashed incessantly. Be- 
fore morning the weather was so cold that we shut our 
windows, and the next day there was a fire in the la- 
dies’ cabin. Such are the changes of temperance in 
this region. 

The quantity of driftwood that we encountered 
above Natchez was amazing. Some of it was whirling 
slowly down with the current, but much more was en- 
tangled in the bays of the islands, and detained in in- 
cessant accumulation. I can scarcely be any longer 
necessary to explain that it is a mistake to suppose this 
driftwood to be the foundation of the islands of the 
Mississippi. Having itself no foundation, it could not 
serve any such purpose. The islands are formed by 
deposites of soil brought down from above by the 
strong force of the waters. The accumulation pro- 
ceeds till it reaches the surface, when the seeds con- 
tained in the soil, or borne to it by the winds, sprout, 
and bind the soft earth by a; network of roots, thus 
providing a basis for a stronger vegetation every year. 
It is no wonder that superficial observers have fallen 
into this error respecting the origin of the new lands of 
the Mississippi, the rafts of driftwood look so like inci- 
pient islands ; end when one is fixed in a picturesque 
situation, the gazer longs to heap earth upon it, and 
clothe it with shrabbery. 

When we came in sight of Vicksburg the little H.’s 
made a for some new toys. ‘Their mother told 
them how very silly they were; whata waste of money 
it would be to buy such toys as they would get at 
Vicksburg; that they would suck the paint, &c. Strange 
to say, none of these considerations availed anything. 
Somebody had told the children that toys were to be 
bought at Vicksburg, and all argument was to them 
worth less than the fact. ‘The contention went on till) 
the boat stopped, when the mother yielded, with the 
worst possible grace, and sent a slave nurse on shore'to 
buy toys. An hour after we were again on our way, 
the lady showed me, in the presence of the children, 
the wrecks of the toys ; horses’ legs, dogs’ heads, the 
broken body of a wagon, &c., all, whether green, scar- 
let, or yellow, sucked into an abominable daub. She 
complained bitterly of the children for their folly, and 
particularly for their waste of her money, as if the mo- 
ney were not her concern, and the fun theirs ! 

We walked through three or four streets of Vicks- 
burg, but the captain could not allow us time to mount 
the hill. It is a raw-looking, straggling place, on the 
side ot a steep ascent, the steeple of the Courthouse 
magnificently overlooking a huge expanse of wood and 
a deep bend of the river. It was three months after 
this time that the tremendous Vicksburg massacre took 
place; a deed at which the whole country shuddered, 
and much of the world beyond.. In these disorders 
upward of twenty persons were executed, without trial 
by jury or pretence of justice. Some of the sufferers 
were gamblers, and men of bad character otherwise; 
some were wholly innocent of any offence whatever ; 
and I believe it is now generally admitted that the plot 
for rousing the slaves to insurrection, which was the 
pretext fur the whole proceeding, never had any real cx- 
istence, It was the product of that peculiar faculty of 
imagination which is now monopolized by the slave- 
holder, as of old by imperial tyrants. Among the suf- 
ferers in this disturbance was a young farmer of Ohio, 
I think, who was proceeding to New-Orleans on busi- 
ness, and was merely resting on the eastern bank of 
the river on his way. I have seldom seen any thing more 
touching than his brief letter to his parents, informing 
thean that he was to be executed the next morning, 
Nothing could be quieter in its tone than this letter; 
and in it he desired that his family would not grieve 
too much for his sudden death, for he did not know that 
he could erer fee] more ready for the event than then. 
His old father wrote an affecting appeal to the Governor 
of Mississippi, desiring, not vengeance, for that could 
be of no avail toa bereaved parent, but investigation, 
for the sake of his son’s memory and the future secu. 
rity of iinocent citizens. The governor did not recog- 
nise the appeal, The excuse made for him was that he 
could not; that if the citizens of the state preferred 
Lynch law to regular justice, the governor could do 
nothing against the will of the majority. The effect of 
barbarism like this is not to justify the imputation of 
its excesses to the country at large, but to doom the 
region in which it prevails to be peopled by barbarians. 
The lovers of justice and order will avoid the places 
where they are set at naught. 


vessél, for we passed every boat going the same way, 
and saw‘some so delayed by accidents that we wonder. 
ed what.wasto become of the passengers; at least, of 
thélr- patience, A disabled boat was seen on the morn- 
ing of this day, the 9th, crowded with Kentuckians, 
some of whom tried to win their way on board the 
“Henry Clay” by witticisms; but our captain was in- 


She | exorable, declaring that we could hold no more. ‘Then 


we passed the Ohio steamboat, which left New-Orleans 
three days before us, but was making her way very 
wly, with cholera on board. 
| The 10th was Sunday. The children roared as 
ual; but the black damsels were dressed; there was 
laundry-work going on, nor fancy-work in the cabin; 
d there was something of a Sunday look about the 
ce. As I was sitting by "my stateroom. window, 
sametimes reading and sometimes looking out upon 
the sunny river, green woods, and flathoats that keep 
np Sabbath, a black servant entered to say that Mr. E, 
dsired me “to come to the preachin’.” I thought it 
wiikely that Mr. E. should be concerned in the affair, 
and knew too well what the service was likely to be 
in such a company, and conducted by such a clergy- 
man as was to officiate, to wish to attend. I found 
afterward that'the service had been held against the 
vishes of the captain, Mr. E., and many others; and 
that it had better, on all accounts, have been omitted. 
Some conversation which the young clergyman had 
thrust upon me had exhibited not only his extreme ig- 
norance of the religious feelings and convictions of 
Christians who differed-from him, but no little bitter- 
ness of contempt towards them; and he was, therefore, 
the last person to conduct the worship of a large com- 
pany whose opinions and sentiments were almost as 
various as their faces. This reminds me that an old 
lady on board asked an acquaintance of. mine what my 
religion was. _ On being told that I was a Unitarian, 
she exclaimed, “She had better have done with that; 
she won't find it go down with us.” It never occurred 
to me before to determine my religion by what would 
please people on the Mississippi. A 
‘Before breakfast one morning, when I was walking 
on the hurricane deck, I was, joined by a young man 
who had been educated at West Point, and who struck 
me as being a fair and creditable specimen of American 
youth. He told me that he was very poor, and de- 
scribed his difficulties from being disappointed of the 
promotion he had expected on leaving West Point. He 
was now furning to the law; and he related by what 
expedients he meant to obtain the advantage of two 
years’ study of law before settiing in Maine. His land- 
travelling was done on foot, and there was. no:preten- 
sion to more than his resources. could command, His 
manners were not so good as those of American youths 
generally, and he was not, at first, very fluent, but ex- 
pressed himself rather in schoolboy"phrase. His con- 
versation was, however, of a host of metaphysicians as 
well as lawyers; and I thought he would never have 
tired of analyzing Bentham, from whom he passed on, 
like every one who talks in America about; books or 
authors, to Bulwer, dissecting his philosophy and poli- 
tics very acutely. He gave me clear aud sensible ac- 
counts of the various operation of more than one 
of the United States institutions, and furnished me 
with some very acceptable information. After our 
walk and conversation-had asted an hour and a half, 
we were summoned to breakfast, and | thought we had 
earned it. . 

During the morning I heard a friend of mine, in an 
earnest but amused tone, deprecating a compliment 
from two slave women who were trying to look most 
persuasive. They were imploring her to cut out a gown 
for each of them like the one she wore. were 80 
enormously fat and slovenly, and the lady’s dress fitted 
so neatly, as to make the idea of the pattern being 
transferred to them most ludicrous. As long as we 
were on board, however, I believe they never doubted my 
friend’s power of making them look like kerself if she 
only would; and they continued to cast longing glances 
on the gown. 

On the 11th we overtook another disabled steamboat 
which had been lying forty-eight hours with both her 
cylenders burst; unable, of course, to move a yard. 
We towed her about two miles to a settlement, and the 
captain agreed to take on board two young ladies who 
were anxious to proceed, and a few deck-passengers. 

The scenery was by this time very wild. These 
hundreds of miles of leyel woods, and turbid, rushing 
waters, and desert islands, are oppressive to the imagi- 
nation. Very few dwellings were visible. We went 
ashore in the afternoon, just for the sake of haying 
been in Arkansas, We could penetrate only a little 
way through the young cottonwood and the tangled 
forest, and we saw nothing. 

Inthe evening we touched at Helena, and more pas- 
sengers got on board, in defiance of the eaptain’s shouts 
of refusal. He declared that the deck was giving way 
under the crowd, and that he would not go near the 
shore again, but anchor in the middle of the river, and 
send his beats for provisions. 

While I was reading on the morning of the 12th, 
the report of’ a rifle from the lower deck summoned me 
to look out. There were frequent rifle-shots, and they 
always betokened our being near shore; generally under 
the bank, where the eye of the sportsman was in the 
way of temptation from some object in the forest. We 
were close under the eastern bank, whence we could 
peep througt: the massy beech-trunks into the dark reces- 
ses of the woods. For two days our eyes had rested on 
scenery of this kind; now it was about to change. We 
were approaching the fine Chickasaw bluffs, below 
Memphis, in the State of Tennessee. The captain ex- 
pressed a wish that none of the passengers would go 
on shore at Memphis, where the cholera was raging. 
He intended to stay only a few minutes for bread and 
vegetables, and would not admit a single passenger on 
any consideration. We did not dream of disregarding 
his wishes, if, indeed, the heat had left us any desire to 
exert ourselves; but Mr. B. was so anxious that his lady. 
bluff, that she yielded to his request; though, stout and 
elderly as she was, the ascent would have been a serious 
undertaking on a cool afternoon and with plenty of time. 
The entire company of passengers was assembled ‘to, 
watelr the objects on shore; the cotton bales piled on 
the top of the bluff; the gentleman on horseback on 
the ridge, who was eyeing us in return ; the old steamer, 
fitted up as a store, and moored by the bank, for the 
chance of traffic with voyagers; and, above all, the 
slaves, ascending and descending the steep «path, with 
trays of provisions on their heads, the new bread and 
fresh vegetables with which we were to be cheered, Of 
course, all eyes were fixed upon Mr. and Mrs. B, as 
they attempted the ascent. ‘The husband lent his best 
assistance, and dragged his poor lady about dne third 
of the way up, when she suddenly found that she could 
not go a steep forward or back; she stuck, in a most 
finished attitude of panic, with her face to the, cliff and 


her back to us, her husband holding her up by one arm, 


Every day reminded us of the superiority of our 


and utterly at a loss what to do next. Thope they 
did not hear the shout of laughter which went up from 
our vessel, A stout boatman ran to their assistance, 
and enabled the lady to' turn round, after which she | 
came down without accident. She won everybody's 
esteem by her perfect good-humour on the occasion. 
Heated and flurried as she was, she was eon- 
tented with having tried to oblige her husband. This 
was her ubject, and she gained it; and more, more than 
she was aware of, unless, indeed, she found that her 
fellow-passengers were more eager to give her pleasure 
after this adventure than before, 

The town of Memphis looked bare and hot; andthe 
bluffs, though a relief from the level on which 
we had. been gazing for two days, are not so beautiful” 
as the eminences four or five hundred miles below. — 

The air was damp and close this «night; the moon” 
dim, the lightning blue, and glaring incessantly, and the 
woodashes from the chimneys very annoying. It was 
not weather for the deck ; and, seeing that Mr. E. and 
two other gentlemen wanted to make up a rubber, I 
joined them. In our well-lighted cabin the lightning 
seemed tv pour in in streams, and the thunder soon be- 
gan to crack overhead. Mrs. H. came to us, and re- 
buked us for playing cards while it thundered, which 
she thought very blasphemous. When our rubber was 
over, I retired to the ladies’ cabin, I found that the 
lady had been doing something which had at least as 
much levity in it. After undressing, she had put on her_ 
life-preserver, and floundered on the floor to show how 
she should swim if the boat sank. Her slaves had got 
under the table to laugh. They little thought how near 
we might come to swimming for our lives before merny 
ing. I believe it was about three hours after midnight 
when ] was awakened by a tremendous and unaccoun- 
table noise overhead. It was most like ploughing 
through a forest, and crashing all the trees down, ‘The 
lady who shared my stateroom was up, pale and frigh- . 
tened, and lights were moving in the ladies’ cabin. I. 
did not choose to cause alarm by inquiry; but the mo-. 
tion of the boat was so strange, that I thought it must 
waken every oneon board. The commotion lasted, I 
should think, about twenty minutes, when I suppose it 
subsided, for I fell asleep. In the morning I was shown. 
the remains ‘of hailstones, which must have been of an. 
enormous size, to judge by what was left of them at, 
the end of three hours. Mr. E. told me that we had. 
been in the utmost danger for above a quarter of an. 
hour, from one of the irresistible squalls to which this. 
navigation is liable. Both the pilots had been blown 
away from the helm, and were obliged to leave the ves- 
sel to its fate. It was impossible to preserve a footing 
for an instant on the top; and the poor passengers who 
lay there had attempted. to come down, bruised with the 
tremendous hail (which caused the noise we could not 
account for,) and seeing, with the pilot, no other pre- 
bability than that the hurricane deck would be blown. 
completely away; but there was actually no standing 
room for these men, and they had to remain above and 
take their chance. The vessel drove madly from side 
to side of thé dangerous channel, and the pilots expect- 
ed every moment that she would founder. I find that 
we usually made much more way by night than by day, 
the balance of the boat being kept even while the pas- 
sengers are equally dispersed and quiet, instead of run-; 
ning from side to side, or crowding the one gallery and. 
deserting the other. ¢ 

I was on the lookout for alligators all the way. up the. 
river, but could never see one. A deck passenger de- 
clared that.a small specimen slipped off a log into the 
water one day when nobody else, was looking ; but his 
companions supposed he might be mistaken, as alliga- , 
tors are now rarely seen in this region. Terrapins 
were very numerous, sometimes sunning themselves on 
floating logs, and sometimes swimming, with only their 
pert little heads visible above water. Wood-pigeons 
might be seen. flitting in the forest when we were so 
close under the banks as to pry into the shades, and the 
beautiful blue jay often gleamed before our eyes. No 
object was more striking than the canoes which we 
frequently saw, looking fearfully light and frail amid 
the strong current. The rower used a spoon-shaped 
paddle, and. advanced with amazing swiftness; some- 
times crossing before our bows, sometimes darting along 
under the bank, sometimes shooting across a track of 
moonlight. Very often there was only one person in 
the canoe, as in the instance I have elsewhere meutign- . 
ed* of a woman who was supposed to be going on a 
visit twenty or thirty miles up the stream. I could 
hardly have conceived of a solitude so intense as this 
appeared to me, the being alone on that rushing sea of 
waters, shut in by untrodden forests; the slow fishhawk 
wheeling overhead, and perilous masses of driftwood 
whirling down the current; trunks obviously uprooted 
by the forces of nature, and not laid low by the hand of 
man. What a spectacle must our boat, with its gay 
crowds, have appeared to such a solitary! what a reve- 
lation that there was a busy world still stirring some- . 
where ; a fact which, I think, I should soon discredit if 
I lived in the depths of this wilderness, for life would. 
become tolerable there only by the spirit growing into 
harmony with the scene, wild and solemn as the objeeta 
around it. 

The morning after the storm the landscape looked its, 
wildest. The clouds were drifting away, and a sun- 
gleam came out as I was peeping into the forest at the 
wooding-place. The vines look beautiful on the blaek ,. 
trunks of the trees afier rain. Scarcely a habitation 
was to be seen, and it was like being set baek to the 
days of creation, we passed so many islands in eyery 
stage of growth. I spent part of the morning with the 
L.’s, and we were more than once alarmed by a fearful 
scream, foliowed by a trampling and seuffling in the 
neighbouring gallery. It was only some young ladies, 
with their work and guitar, who were in 9 slate of ter- 
ror because some gréen boughs would sweep over when. . 
we were close under the bank. They @ould not be re- 
assured by the gentlemen who waited upon them, nor 
would they change their seats ; so that we were treated 
with a long series of screams, till the winding of the 
channel carried us across to the opposite bank, 

In the affernoon we came in sight of New Madrid, 
in the State of Missouri; a scattered’ small place, on a 
green table-land. We sighed to think how. soon our. . 
wonderful voyage would be over, and at every settle. 
ment we reached repined at being there so soon, ., While 
others went on shore, I remained on‘board to see how 
they looked, dispersed in the woods, grouped round the 
woodpiles, and seated on logs. The clergyman urged .. 
my going, saying, “It’s quite a retreat to go onshore,” 
This gentleman is vice-president of an educational es- 
tablishment for young ladies, where there are public ex~ 
hibitions of their proficiency, and the poor ignorant little , 
girls take degrees, Their heads must be so stuffed with 
vainglory that there can be little room for anything | 


else. ; 


r 


* Society in America’ vol. ii; p. 101. 
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- ‘were some miles into the Ohio. Mr. 


There were threatenings of another night of storm. 
The vessel seemed to labotr much, and the weather was 


ewe with incessant lightnings. The pilots said that 


were never in such danger on the river as for 
twenty minutes of the preceding night. The captain 
was, however, very thankful for a few hours of cold 
weather; for his boat was so overcrowded. as to make 
him dread, above all things, the appearance of disease on 
board, . Some of us went to bed early this night, ex- 
pecting to be called up to see the junction of the Ohio 
.with the Mississippi by such light as there might be 
two hours after midnight. Mr, E, promised to have 
me.called, and on the faith of this I went to sleep at the 
usual time. I had impressed him with my earnest de- 
sire not to miss this sight, as I had seen no junction of 
large rivers, except that of the Tombigbee with the 
Alabama. Mrs.-B, would not trust to being called, 
but sat up, telling her husband that it was now. his turn 


.- to gratify her, and he must come for her in good time 
- to see the.spectacle. Both sheand I were disappointed, 


however. When I awoke it‘ was five o'clock, and we 
had fallen 
asleep, and awaked just a minute too late to make it 
‘of any use to rouse me. Mr. B. had put his head into 
his wife’s room to tell her that-the cabin floor was so 
campletely covered with sleepers that she could not pos- 
albly make her way to the deck, and he shut the door 
before she could open her lips to reply. Her lamenta- 
tians were sad. “The three great rivers meeting and 
dl; and the little place on the point called Trinity and 
ail; and I having sat up for it andall! It isa bad thing 
‘on some accounts tobe married. If I had been a single 
woman, I could have managed it all for myself, I 

However, junctions became frequent now, and we 
saw two small ones in the morning, to make up for 
having missed the large one in ‘the night. When I 
went up on deck I found the sun shining on the full 
Qhio, which was now as turbid as the Mississippi, from 


. the recent storms. ‘The stream stood in among the 


trees on either bank to a great depth and extent, it was 


’ go swollen. The most enormous willows I ever saw 


Ieafy month of May. 


overhung’ our deck, and the beechcn shades beyond, 
where the turf and ‘unencumbered stems were dressed 
intranslucent green, seemed like a palace of ‘the Dryads. 
How some of us fixed our éyes on the shores of free 
Illinois! After nearly five months of sojourn in slave- 
land, we were now iri sight of a free state once more. 
I saw a settler in a wild spot, looking very lonely among 
the tall trees; but I felt that I would rather be that man 
than the wealthiest citizen of the ‘opposite state, who 
was satisfied to dwell there among his slavés. ne 
At eleven o'clock on this the ninth and‘ last day of 
our voyage we passed Peducah, in Kentucky, a small 
neat settlement on the point of junction of the Tennes- 
see and Ohio. Preparations were going on before our 
for our leaving the boat; our luggage and that of 
.L.’s, who joined company with us, was brought out; 
cold beef and negus were provided for us in the ladies’ 
cabin, the final sayings were being said, and we paid our 
fare, fifty dollars each, for our voyage of twelve hundred 
miles. Smithlard, at the mouth of the Cumberland 
river, soon appeared; and, as we wished to ascend to 
Nashville without delay, we were glad to'see a small 
steamboat in waiting. We stepped on shore, and stood 
there, in spite of a shower, for some time, watching the 
“Henry Clay” ploughing ap the river, and waving our 
handkerchiefs in answer to signals of farewell from seve- 
ral of the multitude who were clustered in every part 
of the noble vessel. 


If there be excess of mental luxury in this life, it is 


surely in a voyage up the Mississippi, in the bright and 


CINCINNATI. 
“‘ Siz) said the, custom-house officer at Leghorn, ‘y 

pers are forged ! there is no suc place in the world! = 
‘vessel must be confiscated !’ i’ be- 


bh 
The trembling captain lai 
fore the officer a map of the United States saivenad him to the 
n 


Jod him 1000 up the mouth of the Onion 
another 1000 to Pius’ . * There, sir, is the port whence my 
maps mon sou have her 
vigated from the moon.” —Cuay’s Speeches. 

Ws reached Cincinnati by descending the Ohio from 
Maysville, Kentucky, whence we took passage in the 
first boat going down to the great City ef the West. - It 
happened to be an inferior boat; but, as we were not 
to spend a night on board, this was of little consequence. 
We were summoned by the bell of the steamer at 9 A. 
M., but did uot set off till past noon. The cause of the 
delay forbade al] complaint, though we found our station 
in the sun, and out of any breeze that might be stirring, 
oppressively hot, in the hottest part of a midsummer 
day. ‘The captain had sent nine miles into the country 
for his mother, whom he was going te convey to a 
place down the river, where her other son was lying 
sick of the cholera. At noon the wagon with the old 
lady and her packages appeared. We were prepared 
to view her situation with the kindest feelings, but our 
pity scarcely survived the attempts she made to ensure 
it. I suppose the emotions of different minds must al- 
ways have different modes of expression, but I could 
comprehend nothing of such a case as this. While 
there were apartments on board where the afflicted 
mother might have indulged her feelings in privacy, it 
was disagreeable to see the parade of hartshorn and wa- 
ter, and exclamations and sensibilities, in the presence 
of a company of entire strangers. Her son and a kind- 
hearted stewardness were very attentive to ‘her, and it 
was,tuch to be wished that she had been satisfied with 
their assiduities. 

The scenery was fully equal to my expectations; and 
when we had put out into the middle of the river, we 
found ourselves in the way of a breeze which enabled 
us to sit outside, and enjoy the luxury of vision to the 
utmost. ‘The sunny and shadowy hills, advancing, and 


. retiring, ribbed and crested with belts and clumps of 


tic beech; the rich bottoms always answering on 
the one shore to the group of hills on the other, a perfect 
level, smooth, rich, and green, with little settlements 
sprinkled over it; the shady creeks, very frequent be- 
tween the hills, with sometimes a boat and’ figures un- 
der the trees which mect over it; these were the spec- 
tacles which succeeded each other before owr untiring 


eyes. 

We touched at a number of small places on the 
banks to put out and take in passengers. I believe we 
were almost as impatient as the good captain to get to 
Richmond, where his sick ‘brother was lying, that the 
family might be out of suspense about his fate. A let- 
tee was pot into the captuin’s band from the shore 
which did not tend to raise his spirits. It told bim of 
the death, by cholera, of a lady whom he had just 
brought up the river. ‘The captain’s brother, however, 


‘was better, We were all committed to the charge of 


the clerk of the boat ; and as we put out into the stream 
again, we saw the eaptain helying his mother up the 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS: 


the hill, and‘ looking a changed man within a few 
minutes ! 
The moral plagues consequent on pestilence are an 
old subject, but one ever new to the tor. The 
selfishness of survivers, the brutality of the well to the 
sick in a time of plague, have. been held up to the de- 
testation of the untried from the days of Defoe down- 
ward at least; but it seems as if the full horrer of such 
@ paroxysm of society had been left to be exhibited in 
America. Not that the ravages of the cholera were 
could be fiercer there than in the plague-seasons of 
Old World; but that, in a country so much more Chri 
tianized in a spirit of helpfulness than any other, e 
ples ‘of selfish desertion show a more ghastly pe 
than elswhere. The disease was met there, and its i 
flictions sustained in the noblest spirit of charity, cou 
and wisdom. A thousand-and-one tales might 

of the devotion of the clergy to their flocks, of m 
ters to their slaves, of physicians to the poor, of neig' 
bours to each other; but, in fearful contrast to 
stood out some of the gloomy facts which belong to s' 
atime. In the West the disease was particularly fatal 
and the panic .was not stilled when I was there, two 
years after the most destructive season. In the vicinity 
of Lexington, Kentucky, I saw a large white house 
prettily placcd, and was tuld ef the dismal end of i 
late occupier, a lady who was beloved above everybod 
in the neighbourhood, and who, on account of her bene- 
volent deeds, would have been previously supposed an 
last person likely to want for solace on her dying bed. 
In this house lived Mrs. J., with her sister, Miss A. 
Miss A. died of cholera at nine in the evening, and was 
buried in the garden during the night by the servants. 
Mrs. J. was taken ill before the next evening, and there 
was no female hand near to tend her. The physician, 
who knew how much he was wanted in the town, felt 
it right to leave her when the case became entirely hope- 
less. He told the men who were assisting that she’ 
could not survive the night, and directed them to bu 
her immediately after herdeath. As svon as the brea 
was out of her body, these men wrapped her in the sheet 
on waich she was lying, put her into a large box, and 
dug a hole in the garden, where they laid her beside 
her sister. Forty-eight hours before, the sisters had 
becn apparently in perfect health, and busy providing 
aid for their sick neighbours. Thus, and thus 

(Te be eontinued.) 
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> Subscribers will please remember that 
no efforts of the printer to furnish cheap books 
as we now are doing, can be crowned with 
success unless payments are regularly made. 


The Lectures. —Judge Hopkinson closed 
the brilliant first: course of lectures before 
the Athenian Institute, on Tuesday evening 
last, with a discourse on “Common Sense,” 
in which he took occasion to draw a compari- 
son between people of genius, who expect 
others to go to market for them, and the man 
of good sense who commands his own fortune 
by the exercise of his faculties to their legiti- 
mate aim. He gave some hard hits at animal 
magnetism, and was particularly happy in 
contrasting the happiness of married people 
with the solitude of bachelors in their even- 
ings and in periods of sickness. 

The committee on lectures are arranging 
already the course for next winter, which will 
commence in November and continue till the 
end of March. 


Miss Martineau.—This lady’s last produc- 
tion is continued, we are sure to the grati- 
fication of our numerous patrons. We are 
almost tempted to say that for graphic de- 
scription it is the best book, on the whole, 
ever written about us, at the same time that 
we are satisfied it is not without faults. For 
a deaf lady it is wonderfully full, and the 
quickness and lively mode of describing must 
delight even those who have not been acccus- 
tomed to look out for. beauty of style by being 
compelled to criticise what they read. 


vention which met in New York, adjourned 
sine die on Monday, after having agreed upon 
the first Monday in January next, as the day 


several states to résume specie payments. 
The vote was taken by states, yeas 13, nays 2. 


York and Mississippi. The delegates from'the 
states of New Hampshire and Maryland were 
not present,and the delegates from Pennsyl- 
vania, (representing only the banks in Pitts- 
burgh) did not vote. 


Mr. Vandenhoff, the most classical trage- 
dian in this country at present, commences 
an engagement at the Chestnut street Theatre 
in a few days. 


We have all our March Magazines from 
London, and present a few of the first prints 
from the various periodicals on our table, in 
the first page of todays impresssion. 


A buried city discovered in Peru.—tit is stated 
on good authority that a discovery has re- 
cently been made on the coast of Peru, in the 
environs of Garvey, province of Truscillo, of 
an ancient buried city of considerable extent. 
Following the course of some excavations 
which have been made, they have found the 
walls of edifices still standing, and many of 
them in a complete state of preservation. 


Bank Convention.—The. general Bank Con-}. 


The states voting in the negative were New} 


From their number and extent it is inferred 
that the population of the city could not have 
been less than 3,000 souls. Great numbers of 
skeletons and mummies in a perfect state of 
preservation were found among the private 
and sacred edifices, and a great number of 
domestic utensils, articles of furniture, coins, 
and curious antiquities. The earthquake, by 
which it would appear the city was engulphed 
appears to have surprised the inhabitants like 
those of Pompeii, in the midst of their daily 
avocations, and many ofthém were found by 
Capt. Ray singularly preserved, by the exclu- 
sion of atmospheric air, in the precise action 
or employment of the moment when over- 
whelmed. One man, standing up as if in the 
act of escaping, was dressed in a light robe, 
‘in the folds of which coins were found, which 
have been sent to the scientific institution of 
Lima for investigation. A female was also 
found sitting in a chair before a loom, which 
contained an unfinished piece of cotton-stuff, 
which she was in the act of weaving. The cot- 
ton-stuff (which is ofa gaudy pattern, but very 
neatly fabricated) is about eight inches in di- 
ameter, and appears to have been only half 
completed. A great number of antiquities and 
curiosities found in this American Hercula- 
neum grave have been sent to the museum of 
Lima. 


A destructive fire occurred at Vicksburg on the 
27th ult. The Pinkare House and several other large 
buildings, including the Shakspeare House, were de- 
troyed.. The loss is estimated at near one hund 
thousand. dollars. 

The Baltimore Patriot of Saturday last, says— 
« At the Horticultural exhibition this morning, we ob- 
served new Potatoes, Cucumbers and Rhubarb upon the 
table, from the gardens of Messrs. Feart & Dickson.” 

The Whigs of Baltimore have nominated John P. 
Kennedy, Esq. as a candidate for Congress, to sup- 
ply the vacancy occasioned by the death of General 
M’Keam. 

Mr. J. Bradshaw, keeper of the United States Hotel 
in Baltimore, died very suddenly on Friday last. 

Several persons have been arrested in Baltimore, 
having in their possession three thousand dollars in 
counterfeit notes on the banks and institutions in Ma- 
tyland and Pennsylvania. 

Rock, (Ar.) April 2. 

Steam Boat Accident.—The steamboat Liverpool, 
which left this place about two weeks since, burst her 
boiler on the evening of the 3d instant, on the Mis- 
sissippi river, about a mile and a half above the mouth 
of White river, scalding eleven persons, deck pas- 
sengers, four of whom were not expected to recover, 
and four were seen to jump overboard, and were 
drowned. She was towed down by the Paul Jones, 
had repaired, and proceeded up to Memphis, her des- 
tination. 

The gas used in inflating a balloon at Louisville, 
on the 9th inst., was accidentally ignited, by which 
the balloon was consumed and three men dangerous- 
ly injured. Mr. Clayton, the wronaut, was injured, 
but not dangerously. : 

It appears that Mr. B. Lamar is the most promi- 
nent candidate for the Presidency of Texas. 

The Danville Intelligencer says the North Branch 
Canal is in good navigable condition and that the 
packet boats are running daily. 

The report that General Jesup hed captured five 
hundred Seminole Indians, at Jupiter Inlet, has been 
‘confirmed. 

A Vera Cruz paper says that a part of the French 
squadron had sailed from that port. The Lord Mel- 
ville Packet had left for Europe, with one hundred 
thousand dollars in specie. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
We have copied below from the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, a summary of foreign intelligence 
received by the recent arrivals there from France and 
England. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
'< In the House of Lords, March 8, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne moved the second reading of the Parlia- 
mentary electors’ bill—a ministerial measure—which 


to be recommended to all the banks in the} the Duke of Wellington opposed, contending that 


the effect of the bill would be to enlarge the constitu- 
ency, which would be a democratic operation. The 
bill was defended by the Lord Chancellor, but thrown 
out by the large majority of 65. 

In the House of Commons on the 12th, in answer 
to a question, Lord John Russell said that the Earl of 
Durham would receive no salary as governor of Cana- 
da, but that his expenses would be paid. 

In the House of Lords on the 15th, Lord Brougham 
gave notice of a bill to amend the act for the abolition 
of slavery, by substituting August 1838 for August 
1840, as the time at which apprenticeship in the 
West Indies shall cease. In the House of Commons, 
Mr. Villiers moved for a committee on the repeal of 
the corn laws. The motion was debated at great 
length and lost, ayes 95, noes 300. 

Gore’s Advertiser of the 14th March contains a list 
of importations by 60 vessels from the United States, 
all of which had arrived at Liverpool during the week. 
A great anti-slavery meeting was held at Exeter 
Hall on the 14th, at which Lord Brougham spoke, 
and Mr. O’Connell— the latter bestowing his usual 
modicum of abuse upon the United States, It was 
believed that more than 5000 persons were present. 
An adjourned meeting was held the next day, to ac- 
commodate those who could not find. places on the 
14th. At this meeting Mr. George Thompson was 
among the speakers, 

The great steam ship Victoria had one of her boilers 
burst on the 15th March, while making an excursion 


down the river Thames, One man was killed—a §, 
man, or stoker—and the first and second engineers ang 
two other stokers were severely scalded. One of them 
died about an hour and a half after the accident, ang 
the recovery of the remaining three considers 
very doubtful. 

The half-yearly general court of the proprietors 
Stock in the Bank of England was held on the 15y, 
of March, at which a dividend of 4 per cent for the 
half year ending the 5th of April was declared, 4 
number of questions were asked by different proprig. 
tors, and answered, it appeared to their satisfaction, 
These questions related chiefly to the “rest,” o 
surplus ‘profit, on which it seemed there was rédgy, 
tion of nearly £68,000, since the meeting of 1837, 
The rest at that time was £ 2,878,000, and was now 
declared to be £ 2,810,395. About 44,000 was taken 
to complete the dividend. 

A proprietor asked what was the amount of the 
American debt remaining unsettled, which question 
the governor declined answering. He stated, ho» 
ever, that the Bank had sustained no loss, so far 4s 
was known, by its transactions during the late com.. 
mercial difficulties, and he hoped tHat no large low 
would be sustained. _ 

A large Hebrew establishment was reported to hayy 
entered into a contract for the export of between 
2,000,0002 apd 3,000,000/. to the United States ; op» 
rations of this kind being rendered necessary to bring 
about a balance of trade between the twe countries 
So says the London Shipping Gazette. 

The steamboat Columbus arrived at Liverpool from 
London, on the 10th ult., and was to sail for New 
York early in April. She is about 350 tons burthen, 
and can carry fifty days’ fuel at the eame immersion 
as a steam vessel of the common plan, of equal power 
and tonnage, can carry 12 days’s fuel. Her engine 
is of 120 horse power, and her speed is eomputed a 
11 miles per hour. She is to take no passengers on 
her first voyage to this country. 

. One of the London papers says that the lovely 
Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles Mctthews, son of 
the late Charles Matthews, have been engaged by M. 
Price for the Park Theatre, and will sail for New 
York in August. a 

Loxpox, March 17th—The anticipated export- 
tion of bullion has not lowered the English stocks 
The situation of the bank is favorable, and specie is 
flowing into it from South America and the Cont 
nent. Itis therefore not believed that the drain of 
bullion to the United States will amount to much be 
fore the revival of a brisk trade. 

Gzruany.—The Hanover Chamber is yet delibere- 
ting on the subject of the Constitution—The de 
bates are secret, but the majority is in direct oppo» 
tion to the king. On one occasion, Liest, the author 
of the new Constitution, entered the Hall of Sitting 
as Royal Commissary, which occasioned great indig- 
nation, It has transpired that the question on which 
the chamber is occupied, is this: whether the m 
establishment of the Constitution of 1833 should be 
demanded as a prayer in the address answering the 
royal speech, or whether it should be embodied in s 
protestation in the name of the country. 

Russ1a.-The Paris papers mention the discovery 
of a secret society in Moscow, whose designs wer 
treasonable. Nine noblemen, alleged to be at the 
head of it, had been banished to Siberia, and Prine 
Galitzin, the Governor of Moscow, had been disgraced 
for not giving notice of its existence. 

AMERICAN COMMERCE. 

The Journal du Commerce contains the following: 
“ The ministry is not contented with compelling is 
journals to disseminate a feeling of uneasiness upon 
the commercial affairs of the United States, but hs 
again had recourse to official reports to the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

LATER FROM FRANCE, 

Just as we were ready for the press we received our 
files of Paris papers to the evening of the 17th of 
March, inclusive, brought by the packet ship Ville de 
Lyons, Captain Stoddard from Havre. Captain & 
sailed on the 18th from Havre, and did not leave the 
channel until the 24th. 

This packet has brought out 258,750 francs iT 
epecie. 

A letter from Toulon, dated March 13, announces 
the arrival of an envoy from Abd-elKader to the king 
of France, accompanied by the often mentioned Bea 
Duran and another Hebrew. The name of the envoy 
is Ben-Arach. 

The Journal du Havre ofthe 13th contains the 
following: 

« The circular of the Minister of Commerce, respet 
ing the anticipated crisis inthe mercantile affairs of 
the United States, has already produced some effec 

We learn that countermands have been received 


viously given for opening commercial relations with 
the United States. Here, however, this benevolent 
warning has produced solittle sensation that 00 
chamber of commerce has not even thought it worth 
while to give it publicity.” 

The debate on the secret service fund, in the char 
ber of Deputies, was interrupted by the sudden illness 
of M. Montalivet. The discussion was postponed. 

The procurer general was to present his report ip 
the affair of Hubert-the last attempt upon the life of 
the King—on the 23d. 

Paris, March 17.—Stock Exchange, half pat 
four.—The market has remained firm, with a tendency 
to rise; a good deal of business was effected, For 
cash, fives are unvaried, threes have risen 29c. — 

Havre, Market, March 16,—A heavy busines! 
has been done in cotton without change in prices 
which are rather firm, The sales amount to 11,867 
bags, the imports to 6,816 bags. 
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